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THE WALTERS COLLECTION OF ART TREASURES 
ITS HISTORY AND EDUCATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


HERE are few more interesting processes than tracing the develop- 
- ment of civilization and mental powers through the handiwork of peo- 
ples of successive ages in the much too imperfectly understood past, or fol- 
lowing the march of intellectual culture in modern times by means of a 
felicitous acquaintance with the offspring of the pencil. The city of Balti- 
more possesses an institution, of which any city might well be proud, where 
ail this may be achieved in the midst of object lessons in such variety and 
beauty and value as not to be easily described—a private collection which 
has been gradually unfolding during the last half-century until it has 
reached proportions of unrivaled magnitude and far-reaching influence. 

Its history is unique and suggestive. Nearly a century after the inci- 
dent recently chronicled as “the birth of the fine arts in the New World,” 
a young man of Scotch-Irish ancestry, who had but just passed his twenty- 
first year, educated as a practical engineer and destined to be concerned 
for a.lifetime in the most engrossing of all vocations—the building and 
management of railroads—resolved to gratify an inborn taste for art by 
devoting a portion of his earnings each year to the purchase of fine 
pictures. Had he chosen for himself the profession of an artist he would 
unquestionably have won great success and distinction through his untiring 
energy and love for the beautiful. But the strong forces that were united 
in his character impelled him naturally into broader fields, and made him 
aman of affairs. He had the genius for colossal undertakings, and the 
faculty and will-power for leadership and control. At the same time, even 
while in his early laborious engineering service, he exhibited that acute 
intuition and poetic sentiment which characterize the true artist. The 
first picture he bought was an engraving, for which he paid five dollars. 
He was then in the beginning of his remarkable business career. Hence- 
forward he lived, asit were, two lives, Instead of amusing himself in hours 
of reprieve from exacting duties as men usually do, he applied himself at 
every spare moment to the severe study of the various branches of art. 
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He was veritably the architect of his own fortunes, but he was no more 
spirited and inflexible in his pursuit of ways and means for opening south- 
ern and southwestern railroads and organizing into a system the whole 
network of lines between the lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, thereby con- 
centrating the products of nearly a score of states at the seaboard for 
home consumption and shipment abroad, than he was in his zxsthetic pur- 
pose to stimulate art culture in America by forming a collection of treasures 
—adopting the most helpful and healthful of all methods for its accom- 
plishment, that of dealing directly with the artists themselves. He became 
a connoisseur, but it was not by chance or accident. He made the acquaint- 
ance of the best artists of the period, and with an eye for real merit was 
much more to them than a patron—he made suggestions, encouraged the 
exercise of their best talents, and was their appreciative and consistent 
friend. As time rolled on he visited Europe frequently, and became famil- 
iar with every art collection from which there was anything to be learned. 
He met eminent English and continental artists, sculptors, and art critics. 
His judgment in art matters commanded respect and confidence in high 
places. He did not at any time incline to the great works of the old 
masters, but aimed to inspire living artists into the production of matchless 
masterpieces. He bought their paintings, but if they subsequently reached 
a higher degree in art expression, the new picture displaced the less valu- 
able in his gallery, irrespective of cost. During all the decades since the 
heginnings of this famous collection the pruning process has been constantly 
in exercise, until its treasures have become a complete index to the best 
examples of art in the present century. As the income of Mr. Walters 
increased he proceeded to add art objects of many classes from every age 
and clime to his expanding collection, until it would seem as if the com- 
plete history of the world might be written from these silent teachers and 
preachers. 

Mr. Walters has resided in Baltimore since 1841. There is peculiar 
historical significance in the location of his mansion under the shadow of 
the finest monument in America to the memory of Washington, but the 
edifice presents few external indications of the uses to which it is dedicated. 
Let us pass in, and as far as practicable indulge in a comprehensive survey 
of the collection as a whole. The picture gallery is the first attraction, 
and it is in itself a work of art—restful in form, in light, and in coloring, 
poetical in its effects, with nothing to distract the senses from its incompa- 
rable exhibits. We are reminded by the presence of several new treasures 
upon easels that Mr. Walters is a progressive collector, never allowing a 
year to pass without important additions. Of these, Turner’s magnificent 
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‘“ THE RARE VASE.”’ 


[From an etching of the painting by Fortuny, owned by Mr. Walters.) 
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“Grand Canal in Venice,” the best work of that master in America, com- 
mands attention and admiration ere we proceed. Of a different character 
and conspicuously at home among the masterpieces, as if long accustomed 
to their society, hangs the “ Rare Vase,” by Fortuny, in which brilliant 
color effect is combined with the utmost refinement of drawing and a 
mastery of the deeper subtleties of art. There are five Fortunys in the 
collection, but we have chosen this exquisite gem for illustration ; although 
in the “ Hindoo Snake Charmers”’ there are certain effects which no other 
painter has probably ever placed upon canvas, and which are marvels of 
accomplishment. 

The place of honor on the wall, at the side of the gallery near the 
Turner, is assigned to the “ Edict of Charles V.,” by Baron Leys, one of 
the finest historical paintings in modern times, which was awarded one of 
the eight grand medals of honor at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. It 
shows a crowd of people in the market place of an old Netherland city, 
probably Antwerp, listening to the fatal decree of the emperor in 1550, 
that all persons convicted of heresy should be burned alive, buried alive, 
or beheaded. These terrible penalties were also incurred by those who 
should deal in heretical books, or in any way defend the doctrines of the 
Reformation. The dramatic unity of the assemblage, with the quaint Dutch 
town in the background of the picture, shows that the painter sought to 
reproduce the actual life of the period, and that he was master of the 
rarest and most precious quality in historical composition and painting. 
The portraiture is excellent, and he has not omitted to place a bookseller’s 
shop in the foreground, to emphasize the tyranny in relation to printers. 
It will be remembered by our readers that this edict was renewed by 
ordinance of Philip II., in 1556, whose outrageous cruelties caused the 
revolt of the Netherlands, and the subsequent growth of the Dutch 
Republic into a great power, taking a notable part in the settlement of 
America. This masterpiece was painted for a nobleman, Count Lieder- 
kirke, and has never been copied. A beautiful picture in water colors, 
resting upon an easel, by the French master Louis Gallait, entitled 
“Counts Egmont and Horn,” relates to the same exciting period of per- 
secution, It represents the Duke of Alva, the emissary of Philip II. in 
the Netherlands, contemplating the two beheaded counts, who had suffered 
death by order of the Spanish king. 

There aré six examples of the work of Alma-Tadema, the clever pupil 
of Baron Leys, in the collection, of which “ Sappho” is perhaps the most 
characteristic and widely appreciated. “Claudius’’ displays the great 
tragic power of the artist, but in the fine rendering of apt and animated 
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attitudes and expressions “ Sappho” has no superior among his paintings; 
and we have in it a political as well as poetical flirtation between two of 
the greatest lyric poets of antiquity. Tadema displays exceptional versa- 
tility. There is a pretty story connected with his “ Xantha and Phaon,” 
in water color. He wrote to Mr. Walters from London in 1884 concern- 
ing it, and of his little picture which suggested the charming idyl of 
“The Question” by George Ebers, saying: “It has now come to this: I 
painted a picture, Ebers wrote a novel upon my picture, and I have now 
painted a picture upon his novel. The title of the new picture is there- 
fore the names of the hero and heroine of the book, ‘ Xantha and Phaon,’ 

I do hope you may be satisfied, as that is the only wish that made 
me work hard; and could it be otherwise? as you must always look at 
this picture as a result of your last visit to my studio, at which I felt truly 
gratified.” The history of Tadema’s picture of the “ Triumph of Titus” 
is equally interesting; the subject was suggested by Mr. Walters, who was 
fully aware that it would involve classical studies, and furnish broader 
scope to the genius of the master. The canvas is small, but alive with 
graceful figures, revealing a fine sense of color, and rare skill in com- 
position and vigor of expression, as well as historical accuracy in costume 
and detail. 

At one end of the gallery hangs the famous “ Hemicycle ” by Delaroche, 
and at the other end, Corot’s celebrated religious picture, ‘ The Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian.” The ‘“ Hemicycle”’ depicts a group of seventy-five 
distinguished painters, sculptors, and architects of the world, from the 
time of Pericles to that of Louis XIV., an enormous assemblage—where 
none lose their distinction, none are awkward, and none depreciated—met 
together on the occasion of the distribution of prizes for successful talent. 
It is a work of great historic interest, every figure being a portrait in 
accordance with the best known authorities, and because of having been 
the original study painted for the semicircle wall of the amphitheatre 
of the School of Fine Arts in Paris, and rescued by the pupils during the 
reign of the Commune in that city. It lay fora long time at Marseilles 
before it could be shipped with safety to Baltimore. If Mr. Walters should 
ever care to relinquish it to the French he could fix his own price, for the 
only copy of it that exists in Paris was made by a pupil, not by the master. 
Théophile Gautier says it is finer by far than the larger picture which 
Delaroche painted on the wall of the Beaux-Arts. The ‘St. Sebastian ” is 
a masterpiece of quite another sort. It is eight feet high by four wide—the 
largest picture in the collection. It recalls somewhat in its composition the 
“Peter Martyr” of Titian. It is sober in tone, yet rich in coloring and acces- 
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sories. Corot was several years painting it. He wrote to a friend in 1851: 
“TI am at this moment working upon a historical landscape, embellished 
with a St. Sebastian succored by some holy women, and with care and 
work I hope, under the guidance of Heaven, to make a lovely picture.” 
In the language of a well-known connoisseur, “ This country may rejoice in 
having in the ‘St. Sebastian’ one of the most important and admirable 
existing examples of French landscape.” It is Corot’s finest work, and a 
masterful revelation of his ability to express on canvas the most elusive 
and abstract ideas. 

There are seven Millets in the gallery, and it is a source of honest pride 
that Americans were the first to recognize the genius of this accomplished 
artist, one of the pupils of Delaroche. “The Sheepfold by Moonlight” 
was among the one hundred masterpieces in the memorable Paris exhibition 
of 1883. In it the sheep are huddled together at a fence while a little 
beyond is the shepherd wrapped in his cloak and with his gaunt dog stand- 
ing out in the flooding moon radiance which seems to transform common- 
place objects into spectral images. Albert Wolff remarks: “ Poetry pene- 
trates and solitude invades the fancy so completely that we think not of 
the size of the picture. It becomes immense, like nature.” ‘The Potato 
Harvest ” is also poetic and powerful—an exquisite little picture represent- 
ing a genuine phase of country life; while the “ Summer Landscape ” is like 
a note of joy struck from a usually sad lyre. The scene is in a harvest field, 
with reapers and binders among the yellow sheaves. In the foreground a 
young peasant, who has thrown his rake and blouse on a golden swathe, 
is seated in the hot, shadeless path, sharpening the blade of his seythe. 
The simplicity of the handling, the delicate gradations of the perspective, 
and the mingling of the objects into one harmonious symphony of light and 
air are all exquisite. ; 

The two greatest landscapes of Rousseau are here, and in such contrast 
that every one should examine them critically. The “ Early Summer After- 
noon” is marvelous in its expression of light, distance, and warmth. 
“Le Givre—Winter Solitude” represents a frosty scene on the lonely 
hillsides of Valmondois in shivering November. The composition is weird 
but simple. Small hillocks heaped in the foreground are covered with 
half-melted snow, and the sun with a strange red glare in the midst of a 
leaden sky appears like an angry threat among the heavy clouds. It isa 
serious picture, grand and prophetic; the wonder is that professional 
connoisseurs failed for many years to comprehend its value. 

Jules Dupré, another eminent French landscape painter, is seen to 
great advantage in “ The Old Oak,” a fine specimen of brilliant coloring ; 
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** SYRIA—THE NIGHT WATCH.” 


[From the painting by Briton Riviere, owned by Mr. Walters.) 


and in “A Bright Day,” which is a breezy, charming, sunshiny scene. The 
landscapes and cattle pieces of Troyon and Van Marcke are instinct with 
the poetry of nature and pastoral life. Troyon’s “ Repose” and ‘Cattle 
Drinking”’ are both masterly paintings and in touch with the spirit of 
truth and tender feeling. The latter was executed in 1851, and appeared 
among the one hundred masterpieces in 1883. The sun breaking through 
storm-clouds pervades the scene with mellow and electrifying effect. 
Everything animate and inanimate seems to feel the inspiration of light 
and warmth and joy, while the glare of the foreground softens in the moist 
atmosphere into immeasurable distance along the brook. The sunshine 
meanwhile dances upon the coats of the moving cattle, and bathes the 
landscape and the laughing waters with sparkling light. There are five 
Van Marckes, of which the “Approach of the Storm” is on a very large 
canvas and occupies a place of honor above the “ Hemicycle” at the end 
of the gallery. It presents a striking group of cattle standing out from the 
luminous background of green foliage varied by a changing play of lights 
and shades, soft and harmonious in tone. Another Van Marcke is the 
study of a cow rubbing its head upon a fence which runs along a flowery 
hillside, and he has also a masterly painting of a white cow in full sun- 
light—both of which are among the best examples of his style. 
“Syria—the Night Watch,” by Briton Riviere, is a painting with an 
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idea, which once seen can never be forgotten. Syria is a country, including 
Palestine, of great historic and sacred interest. In ancient times merchants 
of every nation met and traded in her rich marts. Damascus, its capital, 
is confessedly the oldest city of the world, and Antioch was the third city 
of the Roman empire. The ruins of Syria in their massive proportions 
and architectural splendor are among the finest on the globe; the picture 
represents lions prowling about, alert, with stealthy feline tread among 
these moonlit relics of ancient temples. The beautiful masterpiece of Meis- 
sonier, “1814,” is here, the painting that separated itself from the rest of his 
works and assumed a position apart as his greatest creation—with all his tech- 
nical excellences—when Meissonier’s works were gathered together for an 
exhibition of his power. It is a small canvas representing Napoleon upon 
his favorite white horse, surveying from the top of a hillock the battle-field 
of the morrow. The drawing of the horse and of the figure and of all the 
accessories leaves nothing unexpressed. It is a real Napoleon, with all his 
possibilities as well as his actualities. 

The exquisite studies of child-life by Edouard Frére, of which we find 
here no less than half a dozen, are replete with tender sentiment and 
generous sympathy with little people. ‘The Little Dressmaker,” “ Going 
to School,” “Preparing Dinner,” “The Cold Day,” “Helping Herself,” 
and “The Little Housekeeper” are true subjects for such a painter, and 
are sure to interest children of all ages. Near the entrance hangs that 
delicious representation of infantile mischief by Knaus, “ Mud Pies,” and 
a larger and more recent work by the same artist, “The Truant,” is the 
most popular of the late additions to the gallery. In the “Mud Pies” 
the village children are at work at pottery ; one little girl has her fat hand 
half buried in the earth by the stream, another is running with mud to the 
log, which is the work-shop, but the interest and humor of the painting are 
concentrated in a little tow-headed urchin who stands near by wholly 
absorbed in his novel employment. In “The Truant” an aged teacher 
is leading the naked “ runaway” from the swimming pool, where other 
boys are dancing and shouting at the discomfiture of their luckless com- 
panion. One may turn easily from these examples to ‘‘The Hopeless 
Case’’ by Rotta, a dainty bit of humor, in which an old shoemaker is 
passing a final verdict on a worn-out shoe which a young girl has brought 
to be mended. 

One of the largest dramatic pictures in the collection, and one of the 
finest military paintings extant, is ‘“‘ The Attack at Dawn,” the surprise of 
a French outpost by the Germans, by De Neuville. The yellow rays of a 
street lamp fall upon a snow-covered street over which the combatants are 
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scattered—some inthe act of firing, others fleeing, a few lying wounded or 
dead inthesnow. From the half-open door of an inn through which a light 
streams, half-wakened soldiers are emerging, pulling on their coats as they 
run. In the distance the enemy are seen advancing in compact mass, 
with steady tread, their superior force and calm assurance of manner indi- 
cating that the result is already a foregone conclusion. The action is 
marvelously strong and the handling of lights inimitable. The examples 
of Géréme differ widely in their subjects. “The Duel after the Mas- 
querade ’—too well known through engravings to require any special 
mention; “On the Desert’-—a gem of artistic workmanship, executed 
with a free hand; “ Diogenes” creeping out of his tub, formerly in the 
Belmont collection; and the more recent production “The Christian 
Martyrs—the Last Prayer,” constitute the four Gérémes. This last paint- 
ing was upon the artist’s easel from 1863 to 1883, and was repainted three 
times. It represents a group of Christians kneeling in the amphitheatre 
awaiting their death. The artist has seized the moment of intensest 
expectation, just as the half-famished lions are bounding into the arena, 
and portrays not the carnage but the sublimity of martyrdom. 

Among the American artists represented are Durand with a poetic 
composition, a glen in the Catskills with water tumbling down the rocks 
and the peaks of the mountains showing in the distance, Darley, Hart, 
Eastman Johnson, Elliott who has furnished the finest examples of portrait 
painting in the collection, Church with his “ Morning in the Tropics,” 
Woodville, Gilbert Stuart, Baker, Hunt, W. O. Stone whose contribution 
is the portrait of W. W. Corcoran, and Palmer and Rinehart who are 
represented with statuary. Rinehart was a sculptor whose brief career, 
so full of achievement and promise, owed its spring to Mr. Walters’s 
appreciation. There is a full-length portrait of Mr. Walters, by Léon 
Bonnat, which is a superb piece of technique, and while the subject is not 
idealized it is an exceptionally fine piece of work. There is an example 
by the distinguished Vibert in the collection, ‘‘ Toreadors before entering 
the Arena,” and two by Rosa Bonheur, “ The Andalusian Bulls” and 
“The Conversation.” Millais is represented by “ News from Home,” a 
young soldier in the uniform of a Highland regiment reading a letter in 
the trenches before Sebastopol. Gallait, one of the greatest of the roman- 
ticists, has five pictures on these walls, of which “The Power of Music” 
is the masterpiece. Two young musicians, a brother and sister, orphans, 
have stopped after a weary day’s travel to rest near an ancient tomb. 
The girl reclines upon the knees of her brother, and the tones of his 
violin are lulling her to sleep. Among the pictures that belong to the 
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history of art is the ‘‘ Lost Illusions” by Gleyre, the galley floating away 
into twilight—a visionary bark charged with angelic forms, the illusions of 
youth and hope, drifting into the land of dreams, the twilight of memory 
—a pathetic picture quite remote from the realism of present art. 
Munkacsy, who is best known to the world by his “ Christ before 
Pilate,” is represented in this collection by “ The Story of the Battle,” a 
new rendering of his famous “ War Times” exhibited at Vienna in 1873. 
A young soldier has returned to his native village and is recounting to a 
group of attentive listeners the dangers through which he has passed. 
The picture is less tragic than its predecessor, but none the less interesting, 
and even better in color. ‘Orpheus and the Muses,” by Jalabert, is a 
poetical landscape of woods and rocks, with the Muses clad in floating 
drapery and grouped in various graceful attitudes, entranced by the strains 
of Orpheus, whose figure is dimly outlined in the background. The widely 
known religious picture, “The Christian Martyr,” which was commenced 
by Delaroche and finished by Jalabert, is here. . It represents a beautiful 
young girl with her hands tied, floating down the current of the stream 
in which she has been drowned. The reader will understand the value 
of examples of Delaroche in a collection like this when it is remembered 
that such artists as Jalabert, Millet, Géréme, Hebert, Yvon, and Daubigny 
were his pupils. Yvon has a portrait head of Napoleon. The four 
examples of Daubigny are all delightful, because characteristic of his 
style of subject and delicacy of expression. The three Delacroix, 
“ Christ on the Cross,” the “Combat,” and “ Jesus on the Sea of Galilee,” 
form a remarkable group in which the great colorist is seen at his best as 
a painter, unhampered by the necessity for expounding a literary idea 
which characterized the French romanticists. ‘“ A Cold Day,” by Schreyer, 
is a notable painting. One of the simplest but most powerful dramatic 
pictures in the gallery is the “Suicide” by Décamps. An artist on the 
verge of starvation has shot himself in his miserable garret. The ‘Acci- 
dent,” an affecting page from rural life, by Dagnan-Bouveret, represents 
a surgeon binding up the hand of a manly little lad. Any work of this 
artist is bound to attract the most earnest attention, for he has a charm 
of touch which brings it instantly out from its surroundings. One of the 
most remarkable exhibitions of technical skill and splendor of color is the 
“Slipper Merchant of Cairo” by Villegas. Two fine examples of Rico 
illumine the wall—one a picture of “Venice,” the other “ Gathering Oranges, 
Toledo.” Of Jules Breton a beautiful little treasure, ‘‘ The Close of Day,” 
shows the artist in his happiest vein. There is one stirring picture in the 
collection by Horace Vernet, who was a power in his time, “ Italian 
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Brigands surprised by Papal Troops.” ‘‘ The Forest of Fontainebleau,” by 
Diaz, is noted for vividness and freshness of coloring and for skillful treat- 
ment of the sky. Zamacois, the Spanish master, has a fine interior depict- 
ing an incident of the French occupation of Spain in 1812. Ziem’s bright 
sketches of ‘ Venice,” all aglow with warmth and color, attract much 
admiration. Miller furnishes some interesting features of Egyptian life 
and scenery. The heroine of Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,” Hester 
Prynne, with little Pearl in her arms, was painted by Merle, to whom Mr. 
Walters had sent the novel asking for the picture. When Hawthorne saw 
it he said it realized his idea of the character he wished to portray, and 
gave it his unqualified approval. The beautiful young woman is repre- 
sented in “the attire which seemed to express the attitude of her spirit, 
the desperate recklessness of her mood, by its wild and picturesque pecul- 
iarity.” She has just been conducted from the prison by the town-beadle 
—‘‘a personage who prefigured and represented in his aspect the whole 
dismal severity of the Puritanic code of law, which it was his business to 
administer in its final and closest application to the offender ’’—to the 
platform of the pillory. This was a penal machine that stood nearly 
beneath the eaves of Boston’s earliest church, and appeared to be a fix- 
ture. Above the scaffold was a frame-work of torture so fashioned as to 
confine the human head in its tight grasp, and thus hold it up to public 
gaze. Hawthorne says, “‘ The very ideal of ignominy was embodied and 
made manifest in this contrivance of wood and iron. In Hester Prynne’s 
instance the sentence was that she should stand a certain time upon the 
platform, but without undergoing the gripe about the neck, . . . the 
most devilish characteristic of this ugly engine.” 

In marshaling this brilliant procession of art treasures rapidly before the 
reader there is no thought of making the specification exhaustive, but rather 
to give a general idea of what is implied when this collection is called cne of 
masterpieces, and of its mission as an illustration of the art history of the 
century. It has obviously been founded, cherished, and developed by one 
mind, with the exercise of critical acumen and the scrupulous observance 
of‘consummate method in selection and arrangement. Its comprehensive 
and diversified character is the secret of its national and international fame. 
It would be difficult to suggest a greater service to any country than the 
gathering thus together of works typical of the various decades and schools 
of art to which they belong, as standards for reference and study. 


Mr. Walters early recognized the educational importance of beautiful 
examples of porcelain and Japanese art-objects, and his extraordinary 
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‘THE SCARLET LETTER.” 


[From a photograph of the painting by Merle, owned by Mr. Walters.] 


‘* Under the leaden infliction which it was her doom to endure, she felt, at moments, as if she must needs 
shriek out with the full power of her lungs, and cast herself from the scaffold down upon the ground, or 
else go mad at once.” — HAWTHORNE. 
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accumulations since his attention was thus directed would read like a 
fairy story if it was among the possibilities to translate the inexpressible 
—beauties and statistics—into prosaic lines and chapters. As it is, we 
must be content to catch the spirit of the superb collection, irrespective 
of details. 

The front and rear parlors are separated by two handsome fluted 
columns in black and gold, and the visitor is impressed at the first glance 
with the simplicity and harmonious richness of their appointments. The 
ceiling is frescoed in Pompeian style, the woodwork ebony relieved with 
gold, the furniture of Louis XVI. fashion, covered with Persian silk 
embroidered in unique designs and cclors in the most delicate needle- 
work—every object, indeed, even to the carpet, has distinct artistic 
significance. A carved table in the front parlor, of great beauty, from the 
Trianon, is doubly interesting from its association with Marie Antoinette, 
and a curious old mahogany sideboard dating back a hundred years, 
once in possession of the English bishop of Westminster, graces the rear 
parlor. Three historic cabinets occupy central positions, one of which is 
decorated with paintings by Angelica Kauffman in the time of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, another exhibits the most exquisite metal-work of the Louis 
XVI. period, while the third dates back to Louis XV. Upon the walls 
hang family portraits by the celebrated American portrait painters Elliott 
and Baker, and fine portrait busts of Mr. Walters and his wife and 
daughter, by Rinehart the sculptor, hold places of honor. 

Of the museum of art-gems gathered from all periods in ancient and 
modern times, and from all the principal nations of the earth—in silver 
and gold and porcelain and glass and precious stones—we can say less 
than we could if it occupied only one shelf. Its very magnitude, filling 
every receptacle and scrap of space, renders even an adequate outline 
of it on paper unattainable. We find examples of Venetian gold and 
enameled work with Byzantine mountings of precious stones, curious 
spoons showing the early handicraft of such countries as Russia, Sweden, 
and Norway, articles in crystals and malachites handsomely mounted in 
gold, and articles in pearl and onyx and Egyptian jasper, also mounted 
in gold. A famous “ horn of plenty,” in crystal, is the ornament of one 
of the cabinets, decorated with three bands, upon each of which is a pro- 
cession of exquisitely enameled figures in vivid colors on a dark ground. 

The collection of Viennese porcelain is very beautiful and complete. 
Many of the plates are decorated with copies of the old masters, others 
with flowers in captivating effects. All the periods of European porce- 
lain are represented. There is a superb tureen of old English work not 
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now in use, and an exceedingly rare exhibit of soft paste porcelain made 
in France before the art of making modern porcelain was discovered, 
which was produced under the superintendence of the sovereign in a 
complex way, the decoration sinking into the ware and becoming a part 
of it. The work of Solon is perhaps the most dainty and beautiful of any 
to be seen here; he first brought into esteem the unique decoration of 
paté sur padté, in which the decoration is made of the same material as the ~ 
ware and is most wonderfully wrought. Every one should notice these 
Solon vases upon which are delicate figures of women in flowing drapery 
—white on a soft gray ground. Solon was in the factory of Sévres, and 
married the daughter of Haviland. Some fine pieces of Chinese porcelain 
in turquois color, that were brought by the Dutch from the east and 
mounted by Marie Antoinette’s goldsmith in the most artistic manner, 
are of great rarity; also celadon green lotus-leaf bowls upheld by wrought 
gold dolphins ; and some deep red vases, changed by their gold mountings 
into ewers with antique handles and beaks. The Sévres and Dresden 
examples are of marvelous beauty. Some of the Sévres plates bear 
decorations by Van Marcke. Among the finest large specimens of 
modern Sévres are two dark blue vases that were presented to the wife 
of Louis Philippe, decorated with admirably finished portraits of the king 
and queen. These are believed to represent the fullest development of 
the purely artistic influence which has dominated in the European manu- 
facture of porcelain in contrast to the decorations of the best period of 
Oriental art. The vase of the French empress made at Sévres is seen 
here, of beautiful antique pattern, the body-color a brownish black, with 
a broad circumference of white on which is painted a group of figures in 
profile. It was sold to Mr. Walters by permission of the empress. The 
attempts of the Sévres manufactory to reproduce the solid colors of the 
Chinese are also shown. The dark blue glaze can be seen in several 
dainty cups, some of which are elegant examples of the jeweled Sévres in 
imitation of rubies, emeralds, and turquoises. The Dresden ware includes 
many lavishly decorated pieces, a dainty little cup for instance bearing a 
copy of Holbein’s Madonna. 

Famous European jewelers are represented, as Castellani, who was 
also a distinguished collector and archeologist; he refused at one time to 
make a watch-chain after a Greek pattern because the ancients never wore 
watches. Another Roman jeweler exhibits in a stone cameo brooch, set 
in diamonds, exquisite delicacy of workmanship from a design by Rine- 
hart—a full-length but tiny figure of a miniature Flora, or Spring, scatter- 
ing roses. In silverware the ages seem to have contributed all their 
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wonders—articles in Damascus silver wrought in the highest style of 
ancient art, studded with gems—real turquois; Italian of two hundred 
and fifty years ago; Irish of 1674; English of many periods; and Dutch 
and French examples of antique workmanship. These articles are of 
every size and for every conceivable use. From Boucheron, the famous 
French silversmith, is a large pitcher of dull gray silver that has the 
effect of burnished steel ; from Meurice—probably the most famous living 
silversmith at the time he made Mr. Walters’s handsome private table 
service—a charming conceit in gold and silver, representing two little boys 
attempting to pry open a huge pearl oyster, which is supported by two 
gilt mermaids, and sprigs of seaweed in gold are seen lying in the polished 
interior surface of the shell. American skill and taste in silver-work are 
represented by Moore, who made his fame on the celebrated silver vase of 
William Cullen Bryant; and by Tiffany, who has here an elaborately 
decorated pitcher in répoussé, and many others. 

We have loitered so long that opportunity to speak of the numerous 
busts in marble, and the beautiful specimens of Moorish and Venetian 
and antique cut glass, has escaped. Between the parlors hangs a magnifi- 
cent Moorish vase with enameled patterns on colored glass. In the din- 
ing-room are many art objects of the first interest and importance, such 
as a wonderful clock; Persian flagons in metal work; a magnificent Sévres 
vase some four feet high, decorated by the eminent artist André with a 
landscape painting of the forest of Fontainebleau; and a great Hizen 
plaque, among many other plaques on the walls, perhaps sixteen inches in 
diameter, and profusely ornamented with enamels—a plaque which has 
made the tour of the world and been admired by almost every nation in 
existence. It was purchased in Constantinople. The general effect in 
this room, of the decoration, carpet, and furniture covering, is that of 
exceptional elegance combined with the severest simplicity in the blend- 
ing of delicate colors. We cannot quite close our eyes in passing through 
the entrance hall where Rinehart’s marble statue, ‘The Woman of Sama- 
ria,” occupies the place of honor near the door. Specimens of Florentine 
and Roman mosaic in several tables are notable examples of that art: one 
in Florentine mosaic is of Irish marble, against the black surface of which 
the inlay, a spray of orange-blossoms, is thrown into strong relief ; and one 
in Roman mosaic where the inlay—bits of prepared glass—produces a 
fine miniature view of St. Peter’s at Rome. There are among the many 
historic objects some very rare and beautiful specimens of different mar- 
bles from the palace of the Czsars ; and the walls are lined with beauti- 
ful and suggestive placques and pictures, each one a study. 
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In the Dutch and the Marie Antoinette bed-chambers on third floor, 
everything is made to conform with scrupulous accuracy to the taste 
prevailing in the periods represented. The Marie Antoinette room is a 
reproduction of the queen’s sleeping apartment in the ‘‘ Little Trianon ”’ 
at Versailles. Hangings of blue silk, stamped with the royal fleur-de-lis 
in silver, conceal the doors, and a canopy of the same material lined with 
delicate lace hangs above and at one side of the bedstead. The wall is 
lined with Chinese silk in blue and crimson, wall-paper not having then 
been invented. In the Dutch chamber Mr. Walters had paper made to 
imitate the leather wall decorations of the Dutch in the particular period 
he aimed to reproduce. The massive furniture in this room displays old 
Dutch wood-carving art to great advantage, and old Dutch paintings look 
down from the quaint walls. 

One room is devoted to the water-colors—several scores of them—of 
Léon Bonvin, a French artist very little known outside of Mr. Walters’ 
collection, but whose artistic gifts found expression in sketches of flowers, 
weeds, fruits, vegetables, and landscapes, more perfectly original and 
exquisitely beautiful than anything of the kind ever known. When Mr. 
Walters discovered this artist, whose history was one of romantic interest, 
he bought his pictures one by one, and the connoisseur has only to look at 
and study them to recognize their intrinsic worth. 

Another room is set apart for the works in bronze of the famous French 
sculptor Barye, who gave the best years of his life to the study of animals; 
and its walls are hung with designs in water-colors of his great artistic 
masterpieces. This man engaged himself in a branch of sculpture that 
was despised by the amateurs and art-critics of the time, and all his early 
efforts were hampered with vast obstructions. He had to live and learn the 
distasteful lessons which always come to the unappreciated. But when a 
half century had rolled on, the world unexpectedly awoke to the fact that 
the entire period had produced but this one sculptor of animals who 
showed great genius. In the year 1833 Barye first sent a number of his 
works to the Salon, including a vigorous statuette of “ A Stag borne down 
by two Hounds,” and of a “ Lion crushing a Serpent.” “These called 
forth a general cry of astonishment,” wrote Gustav Planche: “the model 
of the lion was purchased by government, and the bronze cast with rare 
skill by Gonan and placed in the Tuileries, when a well-known artist 
exclaimed with angry sneer, ‘Since when has the Tuileries been a men- 
agerie?’” This “Lion crushing the Serpent” has continued to stand in 
the Tuileries gardens, while one party after another has arisen to call 
itself the lion and brand its opposition with the name of serpent, and 
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at the Universal Exposition of 1889 in Paris, a cast of it was given a very 
conspicuous place. 

Attention was drawn by this work to the young sculptor’s varied powers, 
and orders came to him from high places. The Duke of Orleans wanted 
a set of dining-table ornaments, and asked Barye for nine pieces, each to 
be an elaborate group in bronze; and these were all duly executed by 
him. The largest of the nine contained three animals and three men, the 
smallest contained two animals. “ The Tiger Hunt ” was the centrepiece, 
and at the ends of the table stood “ The Bear Hunt” and “ The Hunt of 
the Elk;” on the sides of the table were the “ Lion Hunt” and “ Wild 
Bull Hunt ;” the four duels—combats each between two animals—occu- 
pied pedestals at the four corners of the centrepiece. This table-service 
was sold by the Duchess of Orleans in 1853, and is now in the Walters 
collection. 

Barye wrought his modern ideas into classical shapes, and pursuing his 
studies with intensity his works multiplied with marvelous rapidity. He 
received many orders which did not evoke his finest efforts, but as he 
became equipped at all points he was able to cover a wide field. His 
preference was for animals, yet he revealed great skill in modeling the 
human figure. He was in his sixty-eighth year when a piece of silver was 
needed for the Grand Prix at the Longchamps races, and he was asked to 
put into solid silver his “‘ Walking Lion,” one of his notable creations, ‘“ that 
august beast which shows in its gait as wellas in its face an anger colossal, 
yet as cold as befits a sovereign without ruth accustomed to destroy what- 
ever comes in hispath.” Barye accepted and received a certain quantity of 
silver for the purpose, but on weighing the lion after casting he found 
less silver by.weight in the object than he had received. He in his exces- 
sive honesty immediately cast some silver in flat bars and screwed them to 
the bottom of the stand, without saying a word to any one, which brought 
the weight to the desired amount. This beautiful work was won by 
Comte de la Grange with the racing mare Fille de l’Air, and is now owned 
by Mr. Walters, and on exhibition in this gallery, which it is well known 
contains the best collection of Barye’s works on the globe. 

We must not overlook a magnificent assortment of tapestries and his- 
toric embroideries. Those of the early Chinese embrace some beautiful 
examples made for the old emperors. The Japanese exhibits display genuine 
art, and some hand-cut velvets are here which are rarely if ever found in 
this country. The Persian embroideries, both those that cover the entire 
surface of the linen with their silken stitches, and those wrought upon a 
silken ground with metal threads of silver and gold, and beautiful silken 
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THE WALKING LION, IN SOLID SILVER. 


[From the original, owned by Mr. Walters.) 
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rugs, are almost beyond price. Moorish embroideries on fine linen, with 
patterns mostly geometric, are also of great beauty. From these it is but 
a step to the intelligent collector’s books of original designs and drawings, 
including those of very many of the best French artists and of Chinese 
artists, 

As we return to the principal galleries at the rear of the house on main 
floor, we tarry among the Oriental objects in the gallery between the 
entrance hall and the great picture gallery. There are twenty-four large 
cabinets surrounding it next the walls, and ten long cabinets in the cen- 
tral part of this gallery, each with distinctly differing specimens therein. 
The collection here exhibited, containing bronzes, porcelain, jades, and crys- 
tals, has no parallel anywhere. Apart from its beauty and its excellence 
in art and design, its immense importance as a historic collection of the 
oldest art known in the world cannot be overestimated. It is in itself a 
perpetual surprise and delight. It begins with Chinese dishes made by 
her earliest monarchs, and follows down, period after period, of celebrated 
dynasties. It commences in same manner with the earliest efforts at art 
industry in Japan and Corea. It follows the Japanese through their artistic 
centuries, and as a culminating point gives us an entire cabinet of porcelain 
made for the successive rulers of Japan when at the height of its culture 
and power. These costly pieces were never for sale, but held for presents 
such as one prince might give another. The cabinet of jades is of special 
interest. This precious stone stands next to the diamond in hardness; it 
is found only in Tartary and wrought only by the Chinese, who value it 
above all other gems. It can only be cut by drilling with diamond-pointed 
needles in lines, and then cracking off the piece when it is so drilled. It 
is polished with diamond dust, and the labor of preparing a piece of cut 
jade is a matter of years. When the work on a piece is started relays of 
workmen labor on it night and day until it is finished—and even then it 
takes years to finish a single piece. There are two of these examples here 
which are famous for having been the property of the Chinese emperor, 
captured by the rebels in the Tae Ping rebellion and sold to the Dutch 
who at that time controlled all commerce with the east. One of these is 
the largest known polished piece of jade and is mounted on silver; the 
other is mounted on gold studded with turquois. There is also an 
exquisite specimen known as jewelry jade, the color and the size of which 
excite the emulation of all collectors. 

In the same cabinet are some magnificent Japanese crystals—a ball, 
for instance, which reflects everything in the room, giving it the effect of a 
kaleidoscope ; also a tea crystal in the shape of a sugar bowl, an eastern 
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A BOUQUET OF PINKS. 


[From a sketch by Léon Bonvin, owned by Mr. Walters.| 


sceptre of jade of marvelous beauty, and a wonderful specimen of flexible 
silver-work in the form of a serpent. In the cabinet containing enamels 
and lacquers we find the French transparent enamel made by Tismar, first 
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known to the American world through the specimen sent to Mr. Walters 
in grateful recognition of his assistance to a needy discoverer, for Tismar 
rediscovered the art known only to Benvenuto Cellini, and which died with 
him.* Near by hangs the Russian transparent enamel, which was greatly 
admired at the last Paris exposition, but which is manifestly inferior to the 
French discoverer’s work. In this same cabinet are three gorgeous vases 
of Tsin Shin lacquer, vermilion in color and entirely covered with an intri- 
cate pattern carved by hand; also a set of shells of Japanese lacquer, the 
worth of which far exceeds its weight in gold, on which are specimens of 
the finest Chinese egg-shell porcelain, and dishes of carved ivory and 
metal. There are, too, some incense burners of hand-wrought silver that 
have served as the inspiring thought to modern silversmiths in both Eng- 
land and America. The great bronze object in the middle of the room, 
which was the grandest ornament:of the sacred temple, dedicated in 1700, 
at Uyeno, Tokio, Japan, is about twelve feet high. The huge sea dragon 
upholds an immense bronze incense vase, the lid of which is surmounted 
by the god of the sea, bearing the insigniaof his rank on his head—a 
wonderful design, the sea dragon at the base with the sea god at the top. 

Chinese bronzes occupy one side of the gallery, and Japanese bronzes 
the other. The Chinese are very unique in character, as their hammered 
surfaces are mottled with gold and silver well beaten in. But rarer still isa 
Chinese vase whose surface is enriched with a sprinkling of malachite, the 
art of which is entirely unknown. There are some examples in vases of 
the famous Chinese solid colors, sang de beuf, coral, and still deeper red. 
Another Chinese vase, nearly three feet high, bears date of the eleventh 
century. In the corner is a matchless imperial yellow vase that was 
rifled from the emperor’s palace in China in the rebellion; its wondrous 
quality is apparent to the least informed visitor who watches the beautiful 
iridescent glaze that distinguishes the imperial dragon with its five claws. 
There is one small cabinet containing subjects known to the non-expert 
as peach-blows; the quality of this ware has never been approached, and 
the origin and art of the work is still a mystery, it having been lost, and 
possibly never known to more than two or three persons. There are vases 
fashioned under the famous Ming dynasty, 1368-1649, others of the early 

* “ This was first made of a network of pure gold, as silver or copper could not stand the strong 
firing and would melt ; afterward the different compartments are filled up with enamel, and have 
to be filled and go to the fire about ten times, till they are in bevel ; many pieces are ruined before 
obtaining perfection—it is certainly one of the finest things ever done in the way of enameling.” 
Tismar worked diligently more than eight months, from the description in the book of memoirs of 


Benvenuto Cellini, and after many trials reproduced successfully the wonderful bowl of King 
Francis I. 
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eighteenth century, showing in their decorations the effect of European 
influences. The Chinese and Japanese exhibits in this collection cover 
a period of over eight hundred years. There is one case of genuine Sat- 
suma, whose creamy yellow and pale chocolate hues and delicate crackle 
are now known chiefly through imitations. The finest Satsuma was made 
between the years 1775 and 1820. It was about the year 1595 that the 
Prince of Satsuma, having invaded Corea, brought home a number of 
potters with their families and established factories, keeping these people 
isolated for more than two and a half centuries, so that their work could 
not be imitated. Beneath the cases which display so much of bygone 
luxury are drawers containing not less than one hundred and fifty swords 
with their attachments and appliances. Swords were objects of much 
honor in Japan, and the richness and variety of their ornamentation strikes 
one with amazement. The names of the famous sword-makers are en- 
graven upon their work, and thus handed along. One man wrought a 
blade so keen that when held upright in a stream it would cut a sheet of 
paper that floated against it by the current. The lacquer work of Japan 
dates one hundred and eighty years before the Christian era. Five 
hundred or more of the choicest lacquers are arranged in glass cases in 
the centre of the main picture gallery, and they illustrate forcibly the 
artistic magnificence attained by the old artists in lacquer. Beneath 
these cases are drawers filled with a striking collection of Inros and 
Netsukes—the Inros being a small medicine chest, and the Netsukes a 
little carved ivory ornament attached to the silken cords by which the 
Inros, or tobacco-pouches, depended from the girdle—and many of them 
are wonderful in their representation of life and action, and humor and 
grotesque caricature and satire. 

The small gallery of water-colors opens from the Oriental gallery on 
the side; thus the arrangement is such that all visitors may pass through 
both on their way to the grand picture gallery. For studying the 
several thousand specimens of artistic excellence in these varied lines of 
production Mr. Walters has taken care to have them placed in chronologi- 
cal order, and he has furthermore prepared a small illustrated handbook 
on the beginnings and history of ceramic art, for the general good. He 
has long been in the practice of giving the fullest opportunity to students 
in the art-schools and to specialists and serious-minded people to examine 
the collection in all its details and characteristics. Occasionally he has 
sent out invitations to a general reception of the most learned and famous 
of America’s connoisseurs in art and literature, and the acceptances have 
been so prompt and universal that guests have journeyed from all parts 
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of the Union to be present. During three months of every year Mr. 
Walters allows the Poor Association of Baltimore to sell tickets of admis- 
sion at fifty cents each, and throws open his doors to the public. A 
worthy charity is thus enriched, and an opportunity given to thousands of 
art lovers to visit the galleries. There is no art collection, public or pri- 
vate, accessible to the people of this country where so many real treas- 
ures may be enjoyed, and no private art collection in any quarter of the 
world of such munificent proportions and genuine value. It is veritably 
a connoisseur’s collection, or rather, as we have seen, it is a connoisseur’s 
collection of collections—a masterly triumph in the art of collecting. The 
brilliant gallery of paintings, serenely interpreting the principles of the 
best modern art, where nothing mediocre ever finds a place, and high 
standards of excellence continually appeal to every element of culture, is 
but one feature of the uplifting and truly intellectual achievement which 
from modest beginnings less than fifty years ago has become of such price- 
less character and educational significance. On every side are evidences 
of life-long study, acute discrimination, and critical taste, which the 
trained scholar delights to chronicle, and which can never be otherwise 
than generously appreciated. Each year public interest in this varied 
collection increases, and more and more travelers come from afar to taste 
of its never-failing springs of pleasure, inspiration, and instruction. 




















LOYALTY TO OUR COUNTRY, PAST AND FUTURE 


“YOUR OLD MEN SHALL DREAM DREAMS, YOUR YOUNG MEN SHALL 
SEE VISIONS.”—JOEL ii. 28 * 


In these words the prophet has happily noted the diversity in the 
tendency of thought, in the earlier and latter days of life—visions in 
youth, dreams when the evening closes around, It is as touching as it is 
true, that the young man’s ideals are always beyond his reach; they 
recede as he pursues. But the time spent in that pursuit is not lost; the 
experiences of life are an education for spirit and soul; knowledge grows; 
facts fill the gaps left by flitting fancy; and the past has a reality about 
it more helpful than the promise of the unrealized future. In our dream 
we live life over again; we are with those whom we knew and revered ; 
their spirits commune with ours; something settled and assured is there ; 
acts, achievements; things done; rewards attained ; fame which fears no 
loss; honor which shall shine in undimmed lustre from age to age. There, 
no disappointment is to be dreaded, such as that which might come of 
the morrow’s change; last year is safe, though the next be uncertain. 
Dreams are suggested, as it seems, by the occurrences of the preceding 
hours or days; one thing after another comes back to thought; the maze 
may be intricate and involved, but it is made up of what was once, of 
what did actually happen, and so there is in our dreams a basis of truth 
and fact. But visions—save such as God may send—appear to be the 
projection of one’s own desire and wish upon a plane surface in front ; 
the shaping of a passion, the bodying of soul hunger or thirst, and all 
without sure promise of coming to pass. A dream has some substance ; 
a vision may be as thin as the spectre on the Brocken, as impalpable as 
drifting mist. And so the young men see visions and the old men dream 
dreams, because in youth it is natural to press forward impetuously to we 
know not what, while it is the way of age to rest, and reflect, less confi- 
dent in self, and willing to surrender all to God. 

I speak to you to-day, men and brethren, as the “Sons of the Revolu- 
tion.”’ It seems to me that, in this friendly bond, you stand where you 


* The sermon delivered at St. Thomas’s Church, New York City, before the ‘‘ Sons of the 
Revolution’ and their invited guests, ‘‘ The Colonial Dames of America,” in connection with 
the celebration of Washington’s Birthday. 
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must take notice of a past and a future, with the consciousness of an 
obligation to reflect on each with seriousness, and to make much of that 
which they alternately disclose and suggest. The American Revolution 
is a past event. The men of that day, our honored and beloved ancestors, 
are long since gone back to God, their work accomplished, their career 
complete. To keep them in memory; to study their work; to draw 
lessons for our guidance from their experience; these are, of course, the 
things first proposed. We lay firm hold on that thrilling past, lest the 
recollection thereof should slip away from a treacherous memory and a 
soul absorbed in its own concerns: the study of the past of our country, 
in characters, events, principles asserted, results attained, is a primary 
design in associations such as this. But our society is not solely dedi- 
cated to such study; it is not exclusively devoted to antiquarian research ; 
it is a living organism, it has aims which direct it towards the future also. 
It seeks in reverent devotion to the past, a courage, a force, a wisdom 
applicable to present trials, and conflicts yet to come. It has a mission; 
it is forereaching and forecasting ; it has ambitions and a career. It has 
its old men and its young men. The young will soon grow old, the old 
will be here no more; but our children are coming up, and we expect them 
to take our places and carry on our work. And so we stand between a 
venerable past and a hopeful and radiant future, and there is ample mate- 
rial for the dreams in one direction and the visions in the other. We 
dream a dream of noble men and noble deeds, whereof we reap good store 
of fruit; we also see a vision of good things to come, let me say of better 
things, whereunto, if God will, we would contribute in our turn, so that 
they who come after may rise up and thank us. Such seems to me the 
ethical meaning of your alliance as Sons of the Revolution, and this is 
the justification of the society’s existence. 

And now let this be said, and with frankness: that there was sore need 
of the recent revival of the American spirit among us, and that we cannot 
be too thankful for what has been done on that line, and for whatever 
helps forward that salutary movement. Three stars of the first magnitude 
shine on the darkness of this world; they are the Fear of God, Love of 
Home, and Loyalty to Country and Fatherland. Where these shine 
brightly, the night is clear; where these are obscured, the people walk 
uncertainly. And, not to speak particularly of the former two (the Fear 
of God and the Love of Home), let me refer to the latter, and congratu- 
late you on the efforts earnestly made of late and now in making, to revive 
the love of country inthe hearts of the men of this day. It was high time. 
In the rapid growth of our population by accession from abroad, we have 
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felt sometimes like men dazed and overpowered. Deluged by immigra- 
tion from the other side of the seas on either hand; overslaughed by a 
mass of foreign detritus, Americans seemed almost elbowed out by these 
new-comers; in danger of losing their identity, their traditions, their 
principles, their honor and their name. As Ireland, and Germany, and 
France, and Italy encamp round about our habitation, we have been 
brought in peril of general loss, of forgetting our national history, of losing 
our rightful influence in civil and municipal affairs, of collapse under an 
invasion which seemed likely to end in the removal of the old landmarks, 
the upset of sacred memorials, the overturn of the system of American 
liberty and American institutions. That danger is not past, it is dimin- 
ished; and chiefly by the revival of the spirit of patriotism and love of 
country, by the assertion of loyalty to our own ideas, principles, and spirit. 
And herein lies the first duty of this society: to help on the movement 
by keeping before the people what the Revolution meant, and what it 
accomplished. 

That Revolution in which our fathers were the actors, was no wild out- 
break of popular rage and lawless excitement; no “red fool-fury of the 
Seine ;” no affair of burning down public buildings, and setting up guillo- 
tines, and cutting off heads; no war against law and order, no movement 
in quest of the impracticable and the impossible. It was a sober, grave, 
and earnest declaration of the right of every man to enjoy life, liberty, and 
goods under the protection of just and impartial statutes. It was the 
assertion of the principles of the Common Law of England, and the secur- 
ity of freemen in their personal and political right. It was a demand for 
exemption from arbitrary and capricious government, which kind of rule, 
being arbitrary and capricious, is therefore tyrannical; for the tyrant is not 
he who duly administers the law, but one who tries his hand at ruling 
without regard to law, as he thinks proper. The principles asserted in the 
American Revolution were the right to be governed by laws made by an 
inteiligent and honest people; to see the law strictly executed so long as 
it stands on the statute book, and to change it peacefully and deliberately 
if it works wrong; the right to security in person and property against all 
aggressive and violent characters, fanatics, cranks, assassins; the right to 
work and labor without interference, and to enjoy the fruits of one’s labor 
in quiet and peace; immunity from petty, finikin meddlesomeness in 
government; from inquisition into our private and personal concerns; 
from unjust taxation and intolerable burdens; from oppression, civil or 
religious; the right to worship God according to the light of a pure 
conscience, without molestation or persecution. The movement was con- 
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servative, and not destructive ; our fathers tried to build up rather than to 
pull down. It was no socialistic scheme, aiming to upset existing condi- 
tions; no communistic assault on God, man, property, marriage, family, 
bome, and whatever makes for stability and security and domestic and 
personal happiness. Those horrid shapes loom, now, like spectres, through 
the stormy air of the day on which we are fallen; we go back to the revo- 
lutionary era for help, for guidance, for inspirations, for instruction in the 
wise and sound principles by which moral, mental and social dynamite 
may be rendered harmless, and its agents dealt with as they ought to be. 
And there, as we direct our eyes toward the past, we see them stand- 
ing, in their manly height and with their benignant faces towards ours; 
our fathers, whom we reverently salute, exponents of the system and the 
principles to which they pledged their life, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. How calmly they regard us, from the far horizon on 
which they move! From him, the father of his country, whose name 
is honored all the world round, down to the humblest in the line of those 
servants of the republic, those makers of the nation, how profitable the 
study of their lives! how inspiring the thought of them in their honesty, 
their hardy manhood, their patience in fulfilling their task! They were 
noted—those men of the past—if for anything else, for these things also, 
for reverence towards God, for devotion to home, for loyalty to native land. 
If you have read and studied, you know how the recognition of God runs 
all through their records ; how the sacred name appears in official docu- 
ments, in journals, in private letters; how public actions were blessed by 
the invocation of the God of Nations, Jehovah of Hosts. Read the story 
of the ancient navigations; each ship has its chaplain; religious services 
are held on Verrazano’s ship, the Dolphin, while she rides at anchor, in 
1524, in our own bay; Ayllon’s priest gives him the “housel,’’ the conse- 
crated wafer, in the hour of death on the Carolina coast in 1528; Albert 
de Prato, a canon of St. Paul’s cathedral, comes out with sturdy Iden Rut; 
Frobisher has his minister, Master Wolfall, on his voyage in 1578; with 
Martin Penig comes Robert Salterne. Why speak of Jamestown, of Ply- 
mouth Rock, of New Amsterdam? Look where you will; you see men 
who believe in God and look to Him, with the prayer that their works 
may be begun, continued and ended in Him. Why speak of that solemn 
scene at the opening of the first continental congress; of Washington, 
taught religion and reverence at his mother’s knee, communing in our 
old St. Paul’s chapel in this city, praying with heavy heart but daunt- 
less spirit, for his poor suffering men at Valley Forge? Why remind you 
that one of the first acts of the congress of the United States was to order 
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the printing of an edition of the Holy Bible, which came out under the 
order of the senate and representatives and the official seal of the secretary 
of state? And then look at our fathers in their home life; how true to 
each other, how faithful to duty, how appreciative of the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the responsibilities of domestic life! It has always seemed 
to me that few stories were more affecting than that of Richard and Janet 
Montgomery, in their love and their sorrow and that devotion that defied 
death. 

Married in 1773, she bade farewell, two short years after, to her soldier 
whom she was to see no more; and on the morning of December 31, 1775, 
the brave Montgomery was lying dead under the walls of Quebec. 
Forty-three years afterward his body is brought home from Canada to be 
buried in St. Paul’s chapel. It is to pass poor Janet Livingstone’s house 
on the Hudson; she asks to be left alone; she sees from her window the 
boat which carries her husband’s body; and when they go to seek her 
they find her stretched insensible upon the floor. This after fifty years of 
faithful waiting for reunion with the lost. Is not this an instance of devo- 
tion and loyalty to touch our hearts? Where be the fribbles of our gay 
society? Where be they who say, there can be no happiness in married 
life? ‘Where be the fashionable women, who must have men to dally with 
in the absence of their husbands, and who, in the hour of marriage, reflect 
with pleasure that if things do not turn out to their mind, divorce will 
soon and easily set them free? Let these come and look at the pictures 
of Richard Montgomery and Janet Livingstone; and if they have tears of 
repentance to shed, let those tears flow. Nor is this a single instance. As 
you enter Trinity churchyard by the southernmost gate, you see on your 
left, a monument, with cannon, and balls, and chains about it. There rest 
the bones of James Lawrence, who fought the Chesapeake till he fell, and 
died crying, “ Don’t give up the ship.” 

He, too, died young; but thirty-one years of age. And beside him 
lies the body of his wife, Julia Montandevert, who, faithful to her dead, 
had her own grave prepared by his, and rested in it at the age of seventy- 
seven—fifty-two years after the brave gentleman’s death. Ah, no; it is a 
slander and a lie, that there is no real devotion within the sacred tie of 
wedded life; that men and women cannot find lasting happiness in loyalty 
to plighted word, in faithful love. The fault is in themselves, where it is 
not so; it marks the decadence of good living, and the corruption of mind, 
motive and heart. 

To illustrate the value of study of the past, one might do well to take 
some Kodak views of the present, and set the pictures side by side. The 
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skepticism and indifference of the day; the neglect of divine worship; the 
popular admiration for everything that is radical and subversive of existing 
faiths and traditions ; the pleasure taken by people in having their names, 
their acts, and all they do made public through a sensational press; the 
intense selfishness of the rich; the tyrannical and overbearing conduct of 
labor unions; the voluntary expatriation of Americans, their incessant 
flights abroad, ending in protracted residence in foreign capitals ; the apish 
imitation of the manners, dress, and habits of other races; the deteriora- 
tion of the womanly ideal; the passionate addiction of our people to 
pleasure, so that to amuse one’s self becomes the business of life; the 
palliation of laxity in morals, the growth of divorce, the breaking up of 
homes, and the dying out of domestic life; take your camera, and go the 
rounds, and see what a startling collection of photographs you can, with 
no great effort, bring back. But I would not sadden you with these reflec- 
tions; let me end with some brief words on a more hopeful theme. Let 
us refresh ourselves with that vision of the future which develops from the 
dreamland of the past, and at which the heart takes courage again. Come, 
young man, in thy strength, high resolve, and clear conscience; come, 
maiden, earnest and good, nor yet sullied and profaned by the world; 
come, take the tiller and steer us where we elders can see the brightness 
in the skies, the shining of the years that are to follow. 

It is a vision full of hope. Under beneficent influences, under the 
never-failing providence of God, the world moves, advances, grows better. 
We must help it forward. Sons of the Revolution, your country has a 
future such as no nation ever had to this day. Woe be to us if we blight 
its promise! The spirit of the fathers must animate the children; in us 
they must live again. There are certain directions on which good work 
may be done; certain aims to keep ever before us; and the love of our 
country, and an affectionate concern for those who are to come after us, 
give the inspiration needed for success. First of all, let there be excluded 
from this organization that narrow party spirit which is the bane and 
curse of America; it must never become an instrument for advancing 
personal interests or aiding partisan schemes. Think of the conditions 
under which alone we can continue to enjoy our liberty and security; how 
they may be endangered by neglect and indifference, by reluctance to 
give them attention while pursuing our selfish plans or luxuriating in easy 
idleness and comfort. Popular education ; sound religious teaching and 
gospel influence; a pure ballot; disinterested statesmanship; the spirit of 
charity, that only power which can break down the barriers between the 
rich and poor; no fantastic idea of social equality, but a common and 
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mutual respect and regard, so that the rich shall no longer grind the face 
of the poor, nor the poor hate the rich and desire to blow up their houses 
and hang them to lamp-posts; protection for overworked and half-starved 
laborers, and repression of tyrannical and arbitrary societies which keep 
boys from learning useful trades, and keep men from working who are 
willing and ready to work. Here are topics for study; things to be aimed 
at by those who desire the permanence of our own political system, and 
the future of a wise, understanding and Christian people. Young men, 
who have your life before you, to you let the vision come. See that ye 
spend your time not in chambering and wantonness, not in dawdling and 
ease; but in the active service of God and the nation; as men who will 
not be thrust back by the demagogue and the low politician, but intend to 
assert and make good their right to a voice in the conduct of public affairs ; 
as men who will not be satisfied with idling in the club, or wasting force 
on speculative theories, but will have a hand in delivering the nation from 
the foes who grow fat on public plunder, and suck the life blood from the 
veins of the industrious. There is not a field in which good men and true 
are more needed to-day than that of public affairs, nor one in which a brave, 
high spirited and patriotic youth,could do better service; a youth well 
grounded in the principles of political science, familiar with history, and 
endued with common sense. To such as these let it come: the vision of a 
land, where the name of Almighty God is duly honored and His pure 
worship kept up; where the home, the foundation of social order and 
strength, is guarded from attack, and restored to that old beauty and good- 
liness which makes it the dearest place in the world; where the love of the 
country in which we lead our honest life, secure and at rest, may burn in 
every patriotic heart. Let us go hence with a new and awakened devotion 
to the duties devolving on us, each in that vocation to which God has 
called him; animated by dear and precious memories, thoughtful in the 
sense of the responsibility of to-day; cheerful and buoyant in our faith in 
the value of those principles which made us a nation, and, if maintained, 
shall keep us where we stand, in the front rank of the great powers of this 
earth. 








THE EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The celebrations of historical events oftentimes seem to be but empty 
pageants; and rather the occasion of supplying the present generation 
with an opportunity to exploit itself, than to have any real bearing upon 
that which they are intended to commemorate. But while the celebra- 
tions are commonly without any very obvious fitness to their end, they 
yet revive interest in the event, and become the means of reawakening 
reflection upon the influence exerted by it. We are this year largely 
absorbed by the celebration of that great performance which called 
American history into being. But there are other notable events which 
have for their natal year the same symbols—g2—-and one, which is to be 
celebrated on June Ist of this year, was the signal of a scarcely less 
important development as far as our national history is concerned. This 
was the admission of Kentucky to the Union. 

While Kentucky was not the first state admitted to the Union, it was 
in a very real sense the first-born of the nation. The act which provided 
for its admission was passed by congress and became a law on February 
14, 1791, fourteen days prior to a similar act for the admission of Vermont. 
This act was an epoch-making event. It is easy to say that it only 
embodied the manifest destiny of the Union, and was really the first step 
in the inevitable evolution of the great west. And yet it was an act 
which had been long delayed, much clamored for, and which even at 
that time was regarded by not a few as of doubtful expediency. When 
we consider the arguments which were advanced by those who opposed 
the admission of Kentucky to the Union, we are introduced at once to a 
totally different school of political thought from any which could be im- 
agined to-day. The eighteenth century rises before us in a way in which 
mere facts have no power to conjure up the dead past. After all, it is not 
so much events as motives, it is not so much deeds as thought, which 
separate one age from another; and yet the views of the politicians of the 
first decade of our national life were conditioned by the situation of their 
times, and we shall see, even upon very superficial inquiry, that the condi- 
tions of the life of our Revolutionary period circumscribed, in what is 
to us a remarkable degree, the political outlook of the founders of the 
republic. 

The great Virginians, especially Washington and Henry, and perhaps 
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Jefferson should also be added to these foresighted statesmen, early 
grasped the two not necessarily inseparable ideas of the importance of the 
western country to the United States, and the development at no distant 
day of this rich and wide domain. The first of these propositions was 
sufficiently obvious, because it simply meant that England on the north- 
west and Spain on the southwest must be kept at arm’s length. This 
view was held by those who were content to regard the position of this 
section as merely providing a barrier of mountain and wilderness against 
the encroachments of a foe. But the Virginians, with practical foresight, 
precipitated George Rogers Clark with his gallant western levies upon the 
British posts of the Illinois territory, and by his brilliant, almost unparal- 
leled campaign, secured to the continental congress the military possession 
of what was afterwards to be the Northwest Territory. The correspond- 
ence between Clark and Governor Henry indicates their appreciation of 
the ultimate value of the great west in both of the aspects which have 
been mentioned. But the Revolution was scarcely over before the great 
difficulty in the minds of those who were skeptical as to the development 
of the west, took shape in the very practical form of distrust and opposi- 
tion on the part of the western settlers to the governments in the east. 
The district of Kentucky, as that part of Virginia’s territory beyond the 
mountains and south of the Ohio river was early called, began to complain 
of the lack of consideration on the part of the mother state. What was 
merely murmuring in Kentucky became open rebellion in the western dis- 
trict of North Carolina, and the future territory of Tennessee gave birth 
to the first rebellion against the new republic in the attempt of the settlers 
to establish the free state of Franklin. The discontent in both of these 
sectigns was fomented by the emissaries of the Spanish government at 
New Orleans, and for a time it looked as if there were serious probability, 
if not of an overt attempt to sever the ties with the seaboard states, at 
least of a dangerous conspiracy with this object in view. 

The national government at once had before it a problem which 
involved a general principle. Virginia with commendable moderation 
accepted the situation, and readily consented to a division of her territory, 
provided that congress would admit the dissevered territory as an inde- 
pendent state, and so presented the problem to the national government. 
But this was not an isolated case. Almost from its beginning congress 
had had upon its hands a somewhat similar problem. What was the 
status of Vermont was a difficult, and yet not exactly a dangerous, prob- 
lem. Vermont, in a sense, stood alone. Her citizens had refused so per- 


emptorily to listen to British suggestions of treason to the cause which 
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they had so spontaneously accepted that there could be no fear lest she 
should become an enemy. She was obviously rather annoying as a bone 
of contention than dangerous as the entering wedge of an enemy. Still, 
the problem of Vermont was one which the congress was never coura- 
geous enough to solve; and from 1776, when she first sought admission as 
one of the confederate colonies, throughout the whole period of the old 
confederation she remained practically an independent republic. With 
Vermont knocking for admission from the north, with Virginia demanding 
the right to subdivide her territory and have the separated section admit- 
ted to equality in statehood, the problem plainly was, whether the fabric 
of the Union should be extended or whether the strait limits imposed by 
the Appalachian mountains should be permanently recognized as the 
measure of the territory of the nation. It seems to us to-day incredible 
that there should have been any doubt as to the manifest destiny of this 
great republic. But while the doctrinaires, even in that sober, wise, and 
well-informed convention which drafted the constitution solemnly dis- 
cussed and generally acquiesced in the view that republics are unstable, and 
large republics inevitably of short duration, the practical pioneers, at first, 
drove the question home by the obvious needs of local self-government ; 
and then, nearly proved the position of the opponents of expansion to be 
correct, by illustrating the difficulties of such a development. 

The logic of thought plays but a small part in problems of practical 
politics. The logic of events here rules with unquestioned sway. Loyalty 
must ofttimes yield to so prosaic a plea as an empty stomach, and the 
want of supplies and the impossibility of prompt and efficient commercial 
intercourse with the seaboard well-nigh ruined the prospects of a budding 
republic. Those statesmen who, putting aside all questions of sentiment, 
decided that the destiny of the eastern half of North America was plainly 
a division into three distinct governments, had all the logic of thought on 
their side. The St. Lawrence and its tributaries, including the territory 
of the great lakes, obviously formed one commercial system, the seaboard 
states of the new Union another, while the Gulf and the territory tributary 
to it upon the waters of the father of rivers was quite as obviously destined 
to be a distinct governmental unity. From the summit of their lofty 
philosophic point of view they waved a regretful but resigned farewell to 
the prairies of the northwest and to the fair valleys of Kentucky and Ten-. 
nessee. But there is a tie which will sometimes conquer the temporary 
loss even of the necessities of life. The Kentuckians and Tennesseeans 
clung to their connection to the Union, and firmly believed that if they 
were given political autonomy they would be able to adjust the com- 
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mercial difficulties of their situation to their necessities. In view of this 
belief, temptations to disloyalty were not lacking. General James Wilkin- 
son brought them face to face with a commercial proposition from the 
Spanish intendant which offered them an assured solution of the difficulties 
of their situation. 

Among the chief products of the infant state of Kentucky tobacco was 
first. Tobacco was worth only two dollars and a half per hundred in an 
average season in Kentucky, while the transportation to Virginia could 
only be effected at a cost of from four to five dollars, making it hopeless to 
compete with the average price in the Virginia market of four and a half 
per hundred. Wilkinson successfully demonstrated that with the admission 
of tobacco to the Spanish market it could be sold in Kentucky at the rate 
of seven dollars per hundred, which would realize an enormous profit for 
the Kentucky producer; but this bait was resisted. Then came the ques- 
tion of the production of cereals. Neither wheat nor corn could be trans- 
ported beyond the mountains at a price which would not exceed the market 
price of the grains in the eastern cities. In other words, commercial 
relations between the new and the old states rested upon the same circum- 
stances which had ruined colonial trade before the Revolution. England 
had then by means of its legislation required the colonists to exist for her 
commercial benefit. A hard fate now required that the western ‘country 
should buy its supplies of every sort in the east without being able to 
return anything but money in payment for them ; or, to state the problem 
in economic language, the west was forced to pay the transportation in 
both directions. This became an intolerable burden, and it might well be 
doubted whether it could ever be relieved. 

But the first congress at its second session boldly dealt with the diffi- 
culties which had been relegated to it by its predecessors, and in February, 
1791, passed acts admitting the two states then clamoring for admission, and 
so made its expansion a part of the permanent policy of the Union. Inso 
doing it did not solve the problem; but, on the old theory that that which 
is well begun is half done, the conditions of the problem were never after- 
wards in doubt. At no distant day Tennessee was received, and Ohio 
followed early in the present century, completing the advance guard and 
establishing the general principle of alternate admission of northern and 
southern states. It was not long before the western part of Pennsylvania 
precipitated the natural question as to the subordination of the economic 
necessities of the trans-Appalachian country to the general policy of the 
Union. The whisky rebellion turned on the simple economic question of 
cost of transportation. Corn could not be carried to market at a profit over 
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the mountains by the bad roads then existing. But when the corn was 
distilled it could be carried in the form of whisky to profitable markets, 
provided it was untaxed. The result established, to the general satisfaction 
of the great bulk of the people, the superiority of a general national policy 
to the particular needs of asection. This principle, though questioned not 
infrequently, notably by South Carolina in 1829-31, and by the seceding 
states in 1861, has remained a principle of our national policy. 

But these new states which clamored for admission based their 
demands upon the necessity of geographical situation. It was obvious, 
from discussions which preceded their admission, if they were to be 
subordinated to the general principle of the best policy for the nation, 
that the nation was to consider not merely the advantage of a majority, 
but to act upon the principle that the well-being of any whole made up of 
unhomogeneous elements must always be determined by the individual 
well-being of the separate components. Thus it was recognized at the 
outset, and stoutly urged, that the navigation of the Mississippi river 
was incvitably associated with the admission of Kentucky to statehood. 
This proposition met with opposition and with qualification, but scarcely 
with denial; and it is somewhat remarkable to trace the permanent 
stability of this principle of the well-being of the whole through the well- 
being of the sections, as illustrated in our national expansion. The 
contradictions to this position so early assumed have been rather superfi- 
cial and specious than real. Of course, the extension of slavery was 
eventually to condition the question of the expansion of the states, 
and the question as to the best limitation of this national curse was 
always dealt with from the point of view, first, of local necessity, 
and, secondly, of national welfare. The local necessity for it, sometimes 
judged of by others than those dwelling in the locality, was nevertheless 
treated from a just and equitable standpoint in the great majority of 
cases, and the eventual decision of the case was certainly in favor of the 
best good of the various localities which recognized this “ peculiar 
institution.” 

As we look back across the hundred years which we bridge to-day, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the peculiarly typical character of the 
example chosen to first illustrate the permanent problems connected with 
national expansion. Kentucky has been one of the most individualized 
of all the new states, and yet it has been a state with a history so typical 
of the various movements which have perplexed the nation that its 
history involves the discussion of almost every problem which the nation 
has had to deal with. It brought into the national councils at once the 
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great problem of the free navigation of the Mississippi; by a contin- 
uation of the Spanish cabal it brought the question of national loyalty 
prominently before the people at the very outset of its career, and carried 
this same question to a higher pitch when it accepted in 1796 the four 
emissaries of citizen Genet, the French ambassador, and permitted George 
Rogers Clark, whose splendid powers had suffered the eclipse of approach- 
ing dotage, to accept a revolutionary commission for the purpose of 
levying war against Spain, as “ lieutenant-general and commander-in- 
chief of the revolutionary armies of France in the United States.” 
‘Tron-handed old Isaac Shelby no doubt thought that this harmless foible 
could safely be pardoned in the hero of Vincennes. In 1798, under the 
leadership of John Breckinridge, Kentucky threw down her gage in her 
famous resolutions of 1798, formulating and promulgating the unfortunate. 
doctrine of state’s rights, and bitterly reproaching the administration for 
endeavoring to precipitate a war with France. With equal confidence she 
pressed, through Clay, for a war with England, and when it was finally 
declared in 1812, she called her revolutionary soldier and first governor 
once more to the head of affairs, and supplied the greater part of the 
soldiery for the war in the northwest. Following the lead of her great 
commoner she pressed the claims of the development of America in every 
possible way during the next period of national history, clamoring for 
internal improvements, supporting the tariff, condemning South Carolina 
nullification, and struggling bravely, but in vain, against the horrid incubus 
of slavery. When at last Clay gave way to another less worthy, but no 
less loved, she was well-nigh swept over the brink of the chasm of secession. 
It was only a temporary aberration, and, successfully stemming the current, 
she became the battle ground of opposing forces, and sent her full quota 
of soldiers into the Union army, even while a nearly equal number, 
deserting her standard and that of the Union, rallied to the standards of 
secession and slavery. Torn with the strife of hostile factions, distracted 
by the difficulties of the reconstruction period, harassed by the inevitable 
conflict of the two irreconcilable elements in her population, she has yet 
maintained the most conspicuous regularity in her own government, and 
the highest prominence in national affairs. 

Throughout this whole century of struggle Kentucky has produced 
men in every decade who have filled posts of honor and distinction, and 
has occupied upon the national theatre at all times a notable place. 
While no President has ever been elected who was, at the time of his 
election, a citizen of the state, Taylor and Lincoln were both born within 
her borders. Richard N. Johnson and John C. Breckinridge have repre- 
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sented her in the Vice-Presidency, while men like Clay, the four Breckin- 
ridges, Crittenden, Carlisle, and many others have been among the leading 
spirits in the senate and house of representatives. She has had her fair 
share, and more, of representation upon the supreme bench, and at foreign 
capitals. In the pulpit and at the bar she has occupied a conspicuous 
position. And this despite the unfortunate division of the state into two 
almost hostile sections, growing out of the inevitable difference in the 
population of the barren mountains, whose rich mineral wealth is just now 
being developed, and that of her fertile valleys. Her school system has 
long been upon the best basis, both financial and educational, south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and throughout her history she has inspired all 
of those who claim her name as their birthright with peculiar devotion. 
Some have said that, like the great bulk of the southern states, the higher 
virtues of duty, obligation to law, self-sacrifice, and similar lofty motives 
have been subordinated to those principles of conduct such as generosity, 
hospitality, and love of personal honor, which are in themselves but second- 
class virtues and rather the fruitage of feudalism than of christianity. It 
may be true in part that the gentler claims of life have been preferred to 
the more rugged which find a natural home upon the bleak coast of New 
England. It may even be true that the heart has in her citizens taken the 
place of the head; it may be true that they have loved eloquence more 
than they have honored logic, and that they have been more careful to 
inquire what men are rather than what they have done. But there is a 
beauty and sweetness and a satisfaction about the life which her citizens 
have lived amid the rolling limestone hills of the blue-grass country which 
is in a sense a true reflection of the best of the old-fashioned life of the 
English country gentleman. The men have aimed too much to be strong, 
brave, and accomplished ; the women have valued beauty and the amenities 
of life beyond their due; the libraries have been filled with old books 
rather than with new, and they have been learned rather than read. But 
there is a flavor, though it be only a flavor of the soil, in this quasi- 
civilization, which has something of a charm even in this latest age of the 
republic. 

In tracing these particular qualities of this first recognized common- 
wealth, do we not seem to be still following the line of expansion out be- 
yond the prairies of the Mississippi valley, over the uplands of the central 
west, and beyond the loftiest summits of the Rocky mountains even to 
the Golden Gate of the great western ocean? In all the somewhat varied 
wanderings of the spirit of civilization, here or there is still to be found in 
this little commonwealth the lingering spirit of the backwoodsman, but 
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ever in close juxtaposition with the finest fruitage of the expanding na- 
tion. As Arthur’s horn is said still to echo through the valleys of Cornwall, 
so the crack of the rifle of Daniel Boone may be heard among the rugged 
mountains of Kentucky. Among the foothills of these mountains there 
is a little stream known as Lulbegrud creek, and the story is told in an old 
pioneer’s diary of how a little band of pioneers camped one day upon this 
stream and in the evening gathered round the camp fire, when old Daniel 
Boone took out of his pocket a little book, which was The Travels of 
one Gulliver, and read to them about the town of Lulbegrud, and they 
gave this name to the stream upon whose banks they had lighted their 
camp fire. That old copy of Gudliver is to-day, with its much-worn and 
dog-leaved pages, in the possession of a friend of mine in the beautiful city 
of Louisville, in a house possessing all the beauty and convenience of the 
present day, being one of the principal ornaments of one of the richest 
collections of Americana in existence. Its owner is a Kentuckian of the 
Kentuckians, representing many things which Kentuckians love and 
honor, and representing also the catholicity of its people, born in the 
state but educated in the extreme north, loving the country as a whole, 
loving Kentucky better than all else; courteous, learned, wise, but content 
in the borders of his native commonwealth, and publishing important 
memoirs of her history in sumptuous form for circulation among the 
favored few of his immediate neighborhood. 

Catholicity is always a virtue. It may be somewhat doubted whether 
cosmopolitanism is so great a virtue as we have been led to believe. The 
catholic mind passes readily into the patriotic; the cosmopolitan is more 
apt to degenerate into the cosmopolite. And it will be a misfortune 
when it really becomes true, as it is often said to be, that the typical 
American will prefer to direct his ambition toward an ideal life beyond the 
eastern sea rather than to a life of generous struggle beyond the western 
mountains. The expansion of America should bring with it the deepen- 
ing of Americanism, and in this point of view the provincialism which is 
yet the pride of the average Kentuckian rises out of the category of a 
vice to be something better than a foible; to be, if not a virtue, at least 
the inducement to the highest of all virtues in a citizen—love of country. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE NORTHWEST 


BEGINNINGS AND VICISSITUDES OF AN INDIANA LIBRARY 


The year 1787 inaugurated an era in the progress of civilization in 
America, and in the world. 

In that year was produced the Constitution of the United States, 
which marked the birth of, and gave to the maps of the world a new 
nation, one founded on the rights of man, and to be sustained only upon 
the theory of his intelligence and ability to govern himself. 

Nation building upon such a foundation was but an experiment. The 
wilds of North America furnished no data upon which the success of the 
experiment might with safety be predicted. The few denizens of the old 
world who read of the explorations into the western wilderness, did so, 
much as we now read of explorations into the heart of the “ Dark Con- 
tinent,” and with no greater facility for guessing the future of America 
than we have of foreseeing the development of Africa. 

In the flood of emigration which the last century saw thrown upon the 
shores of the new world, not all were seekers of a refuge from the yoke of 
kings. 

There were those who sought the gains of conquest, and the power 
which accompanies conquest. There were those who sought wealth, and 
looked to the sands expecting to find them golden. There were adven- 
turers of every sort. Vicious classes, drawn from lazar-house and prison, 
stood side by side with the Puritan and seeker for freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of conscience. 

Colonies were planted which had little in common one with the other, 
and rivalries grew almost into hostility. What could bring together, in 
fraternal bonds, in national unity, the Puritan of Massachusetts Bay, the 
Quaker of Rhode Island, the Protestant Dutch of New York, the Swede 
of New Jersey, the Catholic of Maryland, the High Churchman of 
Virginia, and the stern followers of John Knox, who pervaded all the 
colonies? These colonies naturally, and from force of habit, yielded 
obedience to that European power from which they sprang. Even when 
galled by oppression, few were the minds so broad or the hearts so patri- 
otic as to harbor the thought of building a great nation by consolidating 
these discordant elements into one homogeneous whole. 
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But the time came when a common oppression linked them together, 
and the fires of war fused the links until they became inseparable. The 
“league of friendship” they entered into in the beginning, for the com- 
mon welfare and mutual defense, grew into the Articles of Confederation 
which were the groundwork of the Constitution, which in due time fol- 
lowed, and was in itself the epitome of the best thoughts of liberty-loving 
rebels against the tyrannies of monarchical governments, crystallized under 
the heat of wrong and oppression into that great fundamental law which 
well deserves the encomium once passed upon it by Gladstone, as “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

One of the necessities of nation building upon such a plan was the 
education of the masses of the people in a manner to best fit them for self- 
government, and the problem how to accomplish this result was one of 
the most important and vexatious which confronted the founders of the 
republic. It was the lesson of stern necessity which welded the colonies 
together, and by the same law the confederation of 1776 was fused into 
the nation of 1787. It was compelled by a power beyond the will of man. 

All human cabals, political dogmas, and partisan aspirations were 
obliged to submit to the law of necessity, and to that law we owe the 
conception and birth of the Union secured by the Constitution of 1787. 
In the shadow of great events, lesser ones, no matter how important in 
themselves, are often dwarfed and sometimes lost sight of. 

There was another instrument contemporary with the Constitution, 
conceived from the same ideas and fraught with elements calculated to 
produce the most important results to the people of the whole country, 
whose far-reaching importance is much too often lost sight of. This was 
the “ Ordinance of 1787,” which established ‘“ the territory of the United 
States northwest of the river Ohio,” covering what now comprises the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and that part of Minnesota 
lying east of the Mississippi, embracing some fourteen counties.* This 
broad domain was claimed by Virginia as one of its counties—the county 
of Illinois; but England, France, and Spain were each asserting claims to its 
ownership, and a generation was yet to pass away before these conflicting 
claims were to be extinguished, and the title of the United States con- 
firmed. 

At that period the vast country west of the Alleghanies was almost a 
trackless wilderness, inhabited by roving tribes of savages, containing but 


* The counties of Anoka, Aitken, Benton, Chicago, Carlton, Crow Wing, Isanti, Kannabee, 
Lake, Mille Lac, Morrison, Pine, Sherbourne, St. Louis, and Washington. 
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a few scattered settlements of whites and a few semi-military trading 
posts. Civilization had only sent out its “avant-couriers” into this un- 
known region, as it sends them to-day into the heart of Africa; and there 
was no form of constitution or of law in that portion of the continent 
until the promulgation of the Ordinance of 1787. 

When the first census of the United States was taken, in 1790, this ter- 
ritory had no place in its returns. The total population of the thirteen 
United States was 3,929,214, less than five per cent. of which was west of 
the Alleghanies. 

In the winter of 1795-96, Governor Arthur St. Clair, who with Judge 
Turner had visited the scattered settlements, estimated the white popu- 
lation at 15,000. The Indian was estimated at 65,000. By the census of 
1800 its white population was found to be 51,000. In the nine decades 
which have since followed, that population has swelled: to more than 
13,500,000 souls; and to-day, two of the states carved from it have each 
nearly as great a population as had the nation in the first year of this, the 
nineteenth century.* 

A question of no minor importance was that presented to the con- 
gressmen of the day : How should this great domain be opened to 
settlement, and the settlers protected by some form of government? The 
law of necessity again exerted its controlling influence, and to the neces- 
sities of the hour, combined with the inflexible laws of trade, we owe more 
than we do to sentiment for the beneficent results which have flowed 
from the happy settlement of that great question. It was unsafe for 
individual settlers to invade a wilderness claimed as their hunting grounds 
by 65,000 savages, out of whose composition the quality of mercy had been 
successfully strained, and something was necessary to induce them to band 
together and colonize in numbers, else the government could not sell its 
lands to speculators, and speculators would be compelled to deal largely 
in “ futures.” 

There was no lack of material for empire building, and that of the 
best, for the veterans of the revolution were experiencing what their 
descendants, the disbanded veterans of 1865, were also to experience. 
They found their places filled by those who had staid at home, and their 
eyes were cast toward the iand of promise which lay over the mountains, 
toward the setting sun. Fortunately, too, the New England idea was 
predominant in this movement. The Puritan and the presbyter took the 
lead in the struggle for education for the people. 


* The states in 1890 have population. 13,471,840; the Minnesota counties, 151,572 ; total, 
13,623,412. 
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A brief study of this struggle reveals the fact that we do not owe to 
Jefferson, as has been so strenuously claimed for him, the educational 
provisions embodied in that great ordinance. Great as Jefferson was, he 
was not great enough or thoughtful enough to see the wonderful advan- 
tages to be derived from such asystem. Perhaps it was because he was not 
born and bred in a moral atmosphere where every respiration is free and 
every aspiration high. To Colonel Timothy Pickering, Rev. Manasseh 
Cutter, General Rufus Putnam, of New England, and to their associates, 
must the credit be given for that grand system of free common schools, 
and state universities, which we are now enjoying, and of whose fruits we 
are so proud. 

As early as 1783, Colonel Pickering wrote to Mr. Hodgdon in regard to 
propositions made to congress for forming a new state, northwest of the 
Ohio, by such officers and soldiers of the federal army as should associate 
themselves for that purpose, and one of the propositions he urged was, 
“that all the surplus lands shall be the property of the state, and disposed 
of for the common good; as for laying out roads, building bridges, erect- 
ing public buildings, establishing schools and academies.” 

In a letter to Washington, dated June 16, 1783, General Putnam urged 
him to assist in furthering the objects of the association, and suggested 
the division of the lands into townships, six miles square, with reservations 
for schools and the ministry. The subject was referred by congress to a 
committee consisting of Jefferson of Virginia, Chase of Maryland, and 
Howell of Rhode Island; and on the Ist of March, 1784, Jefferson 
reported to congfess an ordinance for the government of the western 
territory. In it there was no reference to education and no provisions for 
school reservations, but it provided that the territory should be divided 
into ten subdivisions, to be called, respectively: Sylvania, Michigania, 
Cheronesus, Assenissipia, Metropotamia, IIllinoia, Saratoga, Washington, 
Polypotamia, and Pelisipia. Is it not true that the wisdom of one age is 
the folly of the next? 

This ordinance became the law of the land, and so remained until 1787, 
but Colonel Pickering, on the 8th day of March, 1784, attacked it in a 
letter to Rufus King, a member of the congressional committee then in 
charge of the matter, and complained that there was “no provision made 
for ministers of, the gospel, nor even for schools and academies,” and said 
“the latter, at least, might have been brought into view.” 

About the 12th of April, 1785, the committee reported a new ordinance, 
apparently supplemental to that of 1784, which contained this clause: 
“There shall be reserved the central section of every township for the 
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maintenance of public schools, and the section immediately adjoining for 
the support of religion.” Mr. Grayson, a member of this committee, in a 
letter to Washington written after the report was submitted, says: “ The 
idea of a township with the temptation of a support for religion and 
education holds forth an inducement for neighborhoods of the same 
religious sentiments to confederate for the purpose of purchasing and 
settling together.” 

After vigorous debate, the clause relating to religion was stricken out, 
and on the 20th of May, 1785, the ordinance, after numerous amendments 
had been made, was adopted. The clause relating to education finally 
stood: ‘“ There shall be reserved from sale the Lot No. 16 of every town- 
ship for the maintenance of pudlic schools within the said township.” 

This ordinance proved to be but temporary, as it failed to meet the 
expectations and demands of the association, which reorganized in 1786 
under the name of the Ohio Company, and in March, 1787, chose as its 
directors Samuel Holden Parsons, Manasseh Cutler, and Rufus Putnam. 
In May they presented to congress a memorial, which was at once 
referred to a committee, consisting of Mr. Johnson of Connecticut, 
Pinckney of South Carolina, Smith of New York, Nathan Dane of Massa- 
chusetts, and Henry of Maryland. This committee almost immediately 
reported a new ordinance, which on the 1oth of May was ordered to a 
third reading, but, proving still unsatisfactory, it was on the oth of July 
referred back to the committee, then consisting of Carrington of Virginia, 
Dane of Massachusetts, Lee of Virginia, Keen of South Carolina, and 
Smith of New York. This committee added the “ bill of rights” and 
the provisions for education, and on the 11th reported it back to the 
house. It was read a second time on the 12th, when Mr. Dane offered 
the amendment forever forbidding slavery within the territory, which was 
adopted. 

On the 13th day of July, 1787, this famous and ever-memorable 
ordinance for the government of the Northwest territory was read a 
third time, and unanimously adopted by the eight states then represented 
in congress.* Ten days later, in deference to the wishes of the Ohio 
Company, which was still dissatisfied, congress passed an act which gave 
section 16 in each township for the use of pudlic schools, section 20 to the 
purposes of religion, and “‘ not more than two complete townships to be 
given perpetually for the purposes of a university.” This was reported 


* Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia; New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, not 


present. 
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to the directors a month later by Dr. Cutler, and fully ratified and ap- 
proved. 

Soon after, a pamphlet explanatory of, and calling attention to the 
character and advantages of the Northwest territory was published by 
Dr. Cutler, in which he says: “ The provision that is made for schools and 
the endowment of a university looks with a most favorable aspect upon 
the settlement, and furnishes the presentiment that, by a proper attention 
to the subject of education, under these advantages, the field of science 
may be greatly enlarged, and the acquisition of useful knowledge placed 
upon a more respectable footing here than in any other part of the world. 
Besides the opportunity of opening a new and unexplored region for the 
range of natural history, botany, and the medical science, there will be 
one advantage no other part of the earth can boast, and which will 
probably never again occur—that in order to begin right, there will be no 
wrong habits to combat, and no inveterate systems to overturn, there is no 
rubbish to remove before you can lay the foundation.” 

So much for human wisdom and foresight. Little did the learned and 
reverend gentleman think, when he penned that paragraph, that a century 
later we should be combating wrong habits, overturning inveterate systems, 
and removing vast rubbish heaps in order to begin right to lay founda- 
tions anew. Think you, will our successors a hundred years hence have so 
much of our rubbish to remove ? 

This great ordinance was the keystone to the whole fabric of our 
common schools, and the stepping-stone to a system of higher education. 

The statesman of that day was the friend of education, not only in the 
common branches, but in what pertains to the highest grades in science 
and literature, and we even find in Washington’s address to congress, in 
1790, the suggestion of a national university. The act of congress of 
March 26, 1804, establishing land offices at Vincennes, Detroit, and 
Kaskaskia, reserved a section in each township for the support of schools, 
and an entire township in each district for the use of a seminary of 
learning ; and another township for the same purpose was provided in the 
Enabling Act of 1816 for the admission of Indiana as a state. 

So far, we have only traced the action of the general government. It 
now remains to be seen in what manner the new state beyond the moun- 
tains supplemented the work so well begun, and how the designs of the 
founders have been carried out. The legislature of the Northwest territory, 
by act approved January 9, 1802, established a university in the town of 
Athens, under the name and style of “the American Western University,” 
later the Ohio University. In the same year Ohio became a state, and 
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Indiana territory was organized. The former at once established another, 
under the name of the “ Miami University,” and the latter provided for a 
university at Vincennes for the education of the aborigines as well as the 
settlers. 

Strangely enough, it provided for procuring a library and philosophical 
apparatus by means of a lottery, something that is to-day a statutory 
offense in both our state and nation, and under the ban in nearly every 
state of the Union, and in all classes of society except church fairs and 
progressive euchre parties. Thus do the virtues of one age become the 
vices of another. 

In passing, it is of interest to note that the first agricultural college 
was established in Indiana territory, a fact seemingly overlooked by all 
who have written upon the subject of education. At the beginning of the 
century, on the request of Little Turtle, principal chief of the Miamis, 
agricultural implements had been furnished by the society of Friends, in 
the vain hope of educating the Indians as tillers of the soil. In 1804 the 
Baltimore conference of Friends sent a delegation to Fort Wayne, and a 
general council of the Indian tribes was called to meet them on the 1oth of 
April, the subject of the means of teaching agricultural arts to the Indians 
being the principal theme of discussion. Little Turtle expressed his 
regret that his people had not accepted the idea of cultivating their lands, 
much as he had tried to convince them of the necessity of so doing, and 
his hope that the words of the Friends might turn their minds. He was 
evidently far from sanguine that the experiment would prove successful. 

Phillip Dennis, one of the Friends, offered to remain and become their 
teacher in practical farming. In accepting his services, Little Turtle 
explained that the other chiefs and himself had agreed that he should not 
locate in any of their villages, “lest,” as he said, “our younger brothers 
should be jealous of our faking him to ourselves ;” adding, “ we have deter- 
mined to place him on the Wabash, where some of our families will follow 
him, where, I hope, our young men will follow them, and where he will 
be able to instruct them ashe wishes.”” The point thus selected was “the 
Boatyard,” so called because General Wilkinson had there built flat-boats 
to transport his baggage and stores down the river. Dennis found by 
experience that the chief's misgivings in regard to the industrious and 
studious qualities of his young men were but too well founded. 

He reports that, after inclosing the farm, only one or at most two of the 
red men showed any disposition to labor. They would sit on the fence, or 
in the trees near by, and watch him plow and hoe, but without evincing any 
desire to lend a helping hand. He left in the fall, discouraged, and so 
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ended the first attempt to teach the “gentle savage” the arts of peace 
and the delights of rural felicity on a farm. The first agricultural college 
closed without even an essay on the potato-bug. It was a failure. 

When Indiana became a state, in 1816, it adopted a constitution 
greater in ‘conception, broader in scope, and richer in patriotic thought 
and progressive sentiment than the one which displaced it in 1852. It 
declared it to be “the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circum- 
stances would permit, to provide by law for a general system of educatzon, 
ascending in regular gradation from township schools to a state univer- 
sity, wherein tuition shall be gratis, and equally open to all.” 

Circumstances seem not to have permitted the general assembly to 
take any action in regard to its thus declared duty until January 20, 1820, 
when the act establishing the state seminary at Bloomington was ap- 
proved, and from that, through the “ college” established in 1828, came the 
university of ten years later—the university of to-day. It may be said that, 
while the state has made it no munificent donations, it has generally re- 
sponded with fairness to the demands for its necessities, and of late years 
those demands have been met by the lawmakers of the state in an ever- 
increasing spirit of liberality which we may hope will increase as the bene- 
fits it confers on the state become more and more apparent and more 
fully appreciated. The first seekers for knowledge whose steps were 
turned toward the Indiana seminary were doubtless clad in buckskin or 
the coarsest homespun, and their homes were the log-cabins which have 
almost become a part of the prehistoric age, but they were of the Ameri- 
can nobility, and, judging by their works, would seem the peers of their 
successors of to-day. 

From those humble cabins of the scattered groups of pioneers came 
the youth who were to be the builders of the state; and who can doubt, 
when we survey the structure for which they laid the foundation, that they 
made the most of their opportunities, and deserve that their share in state 
building shall be remembered, and recorded by a grateful posterity ? 

No elegant college buildings were theirs; no wealth of philosophical 
apparatus, and no large libraries in which to delve. But the man of cul- 
ture was there to teach, and the youth with brains and good organs for 
the digestion of mental as well as physical food was there to receive. 
Note well the results, and ask yourselves, whence comes, and where is to 
be found except in better appliances, our educational superiority over the 
student of the beginning of the century? Asa college library is one of 
its most important adjuncts, it is of interest to know from what books the 
pioneer students of Indiana University drew their stores of knowledge, and 
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it would be interesting to trace, step by step, the history of such a library, 
were it possible, in view of the destruction of books and records in two dis- 
astrous fires, leaving but the record of the university from its organization 
in 1838 for a period of a score of years. 

From the ashes some interesting items have been gleaned; as, for 
instance, that the library of 1829 consisted of two hundred and thirty-five 
volumes, estimated, in a report made to the legislature in 1830, to be of 
the value of six hundred dollars, and it is boastingly added that “it has 
not cost the state a solitary cent,” being donated by generous people, 
among whom is named Arthur Tappan, of New York, as a donor to the 
amount of one hundred dollars. The list of titles is extant, and candor 
compels the expression of an opinion that more than half of the vol- 
umes would be accounted of little or no value to the student of to-day. 

The first library committee appointed on the organization of the uni- 
versity in 1838 was a notable one. It consisted of Robert Dale Owen, 
philosopher, statesman, and scientist ; Richard M. Thompson, statesman 
and silver tongued orator; and James Blair. This committee reported that, 
“while they were pleased to find in the library many interesting and useful, 
and some rare and curious works, they regretted to perceive that many 
others of astandard character, and some especially useful to us as American 
citizens, were still deficient.” In 1840 the library was estimated at two 
thousand five hundred dollars in value, and in the address of the trustees 
to the people of Indiana, published in that year, it is said: ‘‘ The university 
library has been recently augmented by a purchase of about two thousand 
dollars’ worth of books, some of them rare and valuable.” In scanning the 
old catalogue of these books, a bibliophile would shed tears over the rare 
first editions and folios lost to posterity, but the literary iconoclast would 
raise his hands to heaven and devoutly thank God that He sometimes 
sends conflagrations. The only volume then listed which now survives to 
adorn the library shelves was saved from two successive holocausts which 
destroyed all its companions, by being borrowed by a reverend gentleman, 
who was an excellent bookkeeper, for he kept the volume for some thirty 
years, and thus saved it to the world. It has this title: “ Georgit Wash- 
ingtonit, Americe Septentrionalis Civitatem, faderatum Presidis prima 
Vita. Francisco Gloss A.M. Ohioensi, literas Latinas conscripta. New York, 
1835,” which, being somewhat freely rendered, may read that Francis 
Gloss made a litter of his Latin in writing a life of Washington, which no 
one will ever read. 

In 1853 the library committee was worried because the books were 
exposed to damage from the rains, and asked for a larger and safer room ; 
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but in April following the books were saved from damage by rain by 
being totally destroyed by fire in the conflagration of that date. When the 
board met in December, 1855, the generous offer of H. W. Derby, the 
Cincinnati publisher, to donate books to be selected from his catalogue 
to the amount of two thousand dollars, was gratefully accepted. The 
faculty had already thanked the donor, caused his letter to be read in 
chapel, and now asked the board to provide an alcove in the library for 
them, over which, as a perpetual memorial of the generosity of the donor, 
there should be inscribed the words: “ The gift of Henry W. Derby, 
Esquire, of Cincinnati.” In 1857 the library was removed to the new 
building, where it remained, and had a slow growth until again totally de- 
stroyed by fire in 1883. From the time of its removal to that building we 
have no information concerning its accretions, the records and catalogue 
being consumed with the books; but in 1876 it was reported to have six 
thousand volumes, seven hundred of which pertained to the law depart- 
ment. In the fire of 1883, some twelve thousand volumes were consumed. 

The new year of 1891 saw this library replaced by some thirteen thou- 
sand volumes carefully selected from the best productions in every depart- 
ment of thought, and inclosed in a beautiful fireproof structure, which it 
is hoped will become a centre of attraction for searchers after knowledge 
and book lovers of centuries unborn, a veritable literary shrine adorned 
with the radiant gems of thought of all the ages, and in which shall rest, 
not as in a darksome tomb but in a chamber of light the beautified bodies 
of prose and poetry, wedded in death as in life and from which shall 
ceaselessly emanate old thoughts reborn, the glorified fruit of an ever- 
recurring resurrection morning. 
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THE LONDON TIMES 
A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 


“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” In my own case I certainly did not inherit any 
claims to the honorable distinction of a newspaper correspondent, and it 
is equally certain that on the one and only occasion when I attempted to 
fulfil the duties of that position—as I shall show—I “achieved” a lament- 
able failure. I did not seek the appointment ; it was “thrust” upon me, 

Soon after the inauguration of President Lincoln, I was visited one 
day by a friend in New York—a gentleman distinguished for his legal 
and literary abilities, and who in subsequent years has occupied high 
judicial and diplomatic posts under the government—who made what 
appeared to me a very singular request. It was that I would succeed him 
as the American correspondent of the London 7imes. He explained that 
he had filled that post for some time past, but that now, owing to ill 
health he was compelled to go abroad, and had sent in his resignation. 
The manager of the Zzmes had requested him to appoint his own 
successor. Would I, he asked, accept the position? 

I respectfully declined the honor. In the first place, I did not desire 
the post. In the second place, I had had no experience of the kind and 
felt myself inadequate to discharge the duties of a position which requires 
unusual investigation and special ability. It was true that I occasionally 
contributed anonymous articles to the newspapers on public events— 
some of which my friend had read—but I had never written for pay, or 
“under orders,” preferring to preserve my independence of judgment. 

Notwithstanding these cogent reasons, my friend pressed me to accept, 
at least for a time, as a personal favor to himself. I had but to try the 
experiment, he thought, to like the occupation, and a weekly letter, surely, 
might be scratched off by me without any great inconvenience. I 
reminded him that the existing state of political affairs—the civil war 
was on the eve of breaking out—would require more than an ordinary 
correspondent’s letter. Was he aware that the London 7zmes was already 
showing signs of friendly recognition of the secessionists, and that any 
observations in my letters distinctly favorable to Union sentiments would 
in all probability be distasteful to that journal, and perhaps rejected ? 
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In one point of view, namely, to assist the direction of public opinion in 
England toward a correct estimate of the political position, it would be to 
me a most gratifying task, and I would gladly undertake it, but I doubted 
whether they would print a// I should feel myself compelled to express, 

My friend was clearly of opinion that these scruples were baseless; 
that anything I wrote would be accepted, and that what I probably would 
write would be “ just what was wanted” to correct the misapprebensions in 
England as to the causes of the rebellion, and the purposes contemplated 
by the slave-holding states. Under these persuasive arguments I yielded, 
and a few days after the interview I sent to the editor of The Times my 
letter number one. I endeavored to make it a calm, clear,and unprejudiced 
statement of the then position of affairs, and in that letter, as in subsequent 
ones, I expressed the unequivocal opinion that, be the war long or short, or 
however disastrous in life and treasure, the Unzon sentiment throughout the 
north and west would not be affected by party considerations. Upon 
this the English public might depend, as recent manifestations made it 
next to certain that aid from the western states would not be realized. 

Having dispatched this letter, 1 proceeded to put myself into com- 
munication with such individuals of both parties as I considered to be in 
positions to afford reliable information upon the state of public opinion, 
from time to time, as affected by the occurrence of events. At Washing- 
ton, among others, I conferred with Secretary Seward, Secretary Stanton, 
General Dix, and others, not to echo their opinions, but to obtain early 
information of such facts and movements as they might be disposed to 
afford for publication in England by the time my letters would arrive. 
Neither of the two secretaries appeared to respect the opinion of Zhe 
Times upon passing events in the United States, but they agreed that it 
was important to avert the distortion or misrepresentation of facts, and 
promised the fullest information practicable. 

I soon discovered that an occupation which I had undertaken as a 
diversion, as well as from a sense of duty, was not a bed of roses. As I 
had anticipated, the famous leader and exponent of public opinion in 
England did not find it convenient to publish the views of a correspondent 
which were diametrically opposed to those expressed in the editorial ° 
columns. At all events, neither the first nor succeeding letters were pub- 
lished, but certain extracts from them relating to the decline in values 
of public securities in the United States, e¢ cetera, were inserted. 

I soon received a courteous letter from the manager of Zhe Times 
suggesting that ‘a less partisan spirit” in my communications would 
make them more acceptable. I should have sat down at once to resign 
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the unwelcome task, had I not received by the same post a letter from 
my predecessor—who chanced to be in London at the time—dated from 
the office of Zhe Times. He wrote that the manager had shown him my 
rejected letters and he had carefully read them. He entirely approved of 
the sentiments expressed therein, and begged that I would continue to 
write and forward letters—even if they were not published—until form- 
ally requested by the manager to discontinue them. Recognizing the 
point he had in view, I complied with the request, taking no notice what- 
ever of the manager’s caution. But the latter were not printed. 

At last, and to my great relief, for I was growing tired of wasting 
time, labor, pen and ink, the expected communication from the manager 
arrived. It was as courteously expressed as the first, thanked me warmly 
for my services, and stated that the managers of The Times had come to 
the opinion that “no man owning allegiance to the federal government ” 
was, under existing circumstances, in a position to afford a dispassionate 
opinion upon American public affairs. The managers had therefore de- 
cided to send out an Englishman as their general correspondent—Dr. W. 
H. Russell, their special war correspondent, being already -in the field. 

My successor, if a person who did not succeed may be said to have a 
successor, was Dr. Charles Mackay, the well-known popular writer and the 
author of several patriotic songs much in vogue in his day. For a while, 
this gentleman’s contributions to Zhe Times seemed fully to justify his 
appointment, for they went far enough to satisfy the most ardent advocates 
of secession. Perhaps they went too far to establish that perfect confi- 
dence in dispassionate opinions which the chiefs in London seemed so 
anxious to obtain. What the management expected from a correspondent 
with English blood in his veins, who must form or at least express opin- 
ions as events transpired, it is difficult to say. Dr. Mackay went to the 
length of his tether, and ought to have satisfied the requirements of his 
masters; but he did not, and the eminent man was recalled. After these 
unfortunate experiments “the powers” in London appeared to think 
that neither an American nor an English brain could meet the require- 
ments of the position, and that the d/ood must be changed. They accord- 
ingly appointed an Italian, one Signor Antonio Gallenga, a gentleman I 
had subsequently the pleasure of knowing personally in Europe, and of 
discussing with him, over the cheerful cigar, our respective failures, for he 
too was recalled, or recalled himself, after a few months of servitude in 
behalf of the great London journal. Gallenga was a man of high talents 
and had been for many years on the staff of Zhe Times. His field of 
operations, however, had been chiefly in Italy, where he had achieved con- 
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siderable notoriety as an ardent patriot during the Italian struggle for inde- 
pendence. Certainly, his efforts in that noble cause were not calculated, 
one would suppose, to render him a dispassionate observer of a rebellion 
against an established government, not for freedom, but for the perpetu- 
ation and extension of human slavery. One would have also supposed 
that such a man, who had struggled for the unity of his own country, 
would have sympathized with the efforts of the federal government to 
restore and preserve the unity of the United States—not, like Italy, 
threatened by foreign invaders, but by a section clamorous for the de- 
struction of their own commonwealth. Alas! that newspaper correspond- 
ents should feel compelled to change their principles with change of 
locality. Gallenga maintained that the greatness and the unity of Italy 
were its glory, but he thought greatness and unity of the United States 
a menace to the world. 

Let him speak for himself. In a volume of Personal Reminiscences 
published after his retirement from Zhe Times, he thus discourses of his 
predecessor and of his own difficulties when writing under orders: “ On 
my arrival in New York I found Dr. Mackay almost exclusively sur- 
rounded by ‘ copperheads,’ as northern sympathizers with the south were 
styled, and I went with them as a supporter through thick and thin. I, 
myself, wished that peace should be made on the terms of a friendly but 
enduring separation of the contending parties, and, in so far, I was an out 
and out secessionist. Zhe Yankees, as a nation, had become a danger to 
Europe.” Notwithstanding this avowal of disunion sentiments, he claimed 
to be “a clear and impartial exponent of the condition and prospects of 
affairs,” and he thought it rather hard that he could not obtain a pass 
to the headquarters of the federal army, although the Italian minister at 
Washington and Lord Lyons pleaded for him. ‘‘ No man from Printing 
House Square shall ever come within sight of the stars and stripes banner 
on the battle field,” were the words of Secretary Seward, according to 
Gallenga, and so the poor man returned to Printing House Square, “ with 
the bitter conviction that his American mission was a failure.” 

Before Gallenga returned to England he satisfied his mind fully upon 
public opinion in the free states, and honestly declared in print that, 
‘having visited all the great cities of the west—the north and the west 
were stanch Unionists, and that Mackay’s belief in the success of seces- 
sion, with which he had managed to inoculate the London journal, and 
with it public opinion, was a fallacy.” 

Who succeeded Mr. Gallenga I do not know, for I never inquired. Let 
us hope that the result of the war justified his opinions, and that, whatever 
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was his nationality, he did credit to the eminent journal he represented. 
As to that journal, I felt no ill-will at the rejection of my own correspond- 
ence. Its title indicates its character, which naturally veers about with 
the—sometimes incomprehensible—phases of public opinion. When “Zhe 
Times is out of joint,” it generally manages to regain its normal condition 
with a specious plausibility which it has ever at command. But even 
when wrong in its conclusions, it is often a correct exponent of the then 
popular ideas. As such, Zhe Times was right when it alluded in irony to 
the “ Dis-United States,” willfully forgetful of the old taunts flung at the 
republic for boasting of free institutions while holding four millions of 
negroes in servitude; and in joining in the cry of, “let the wayward sisters 
go,” “separate in peace,’ and so on. It was right in declaring that 
John Bright’s independent and eloquent appeal in behalf of the American 
Union was “a voice without an echo” in England. It was right, so far as 
popular ideas there went, in the prophecy that, should the north succeed 
in crushing the rebellion, the United States would thenceforth be a 
‘military despotism ;” and it was right, when the “ Lost Cause” brought 
clearer notions and juster conclusions to England, in thundering its 
applause at the spectacle of a people who could be voluntary soldiers for 
successive years in defense of their institutions, and yet silently dissolve 
and return to their respective avocations when the end was accomplished. 

Where The Times was signally wrong was in permitting and fostering 
the idea, in very large and very honest-minded circles in England, that, so 
far as the federal government was concerned, it was fighting, not slavery, 
but disunion. “If,” said the voice of these classes, “the freedom of the 
slave was the purpose of the war we should be heart and hand with you ; but 
as your government distinctly avows that the war is waged for the preserva- 
tion of the Union—slavery or no slavery—we cannot sympathize with it. 
The southern states want to be independent, and as the new confederacy 
proposes to establish free-trade principles, to the immense commercial 
advantage of England and her manufactures, we consult our own interests 
in wishing for the success of the secessionists.” 

Had Zhe Times, and other journals in England which profess to be 
independent and honest exponents of facts, frankly avowed, or permitted 
their correspondents to avow the real state of the case, the delusion with 
respect to slavery would have been removed and right-minded Englishmen 
would have perceived that ‘the war for the Union” distinctly involved 
the question of the perpetuation or the extinction of slavery in the states. 
The uninformed classes had only to be told that the federal government 
possessed no constitutional right to wage war against a recognized 
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domestic institution in a state or states. The southern states attempted 
to secede from the Union for the purpose of maintaining slavery, then 
dangerously threatened by adverse public opinion in the free states. In 
a social point of view the slave-holders maintained that slavery, inherited . 
from their forefathers and ingrafted in their institutions, was a blessing 
to the slave and a necessity to the master. Morally, they quoted the 
Old Testament to justify the system. They brought forward no tangible 
charge against the union of the states, beyond this, worthy of serious 
consideration. Jefferson Davis himself recognized the existing political 
condition when, during the canvass before the presidential election, he 
“took the stump” in the northern states for the purpose of advocat- 
ing his own claims as the atzonal candidate for that office. Under 
these circumstances, every word uttered by the English press in support 
of the secessionists; every “hurrah” at their victories in the field; every 
vessel dispatched from an English port to injure American commerce or 
to run the blockade—carrying supplies to the southern states—were so 
many additional rivets in the bonds of the slave. 

The Englishman xow says: “We did not understand all this at the 
time of the civil war, and dissociated slavery with the contest.” Why 
did he not understand it? Had he not his English newspaper, that “ guide 
and index of the times,” to enlighten him? If the public journals hood- 
winked and played upon his credulity, surely there is scarcely a term strong 
enough in condemnation of those oracles of the press who had it in their 
power to hold up before their readers the mirror of unvarnished facts. 

But there were men of discernment, scattered here and there among the 
upper classes in England, who, unhampered by pecuniary considerations 
or the.greed for popularity, denounced the prophecies of Zhe Times with 
regard to the rebellion. Such men, for instance, as the late Lord Vere 
Hobart, who wrote, September 26, 1863: “ I thought Ze 7imes would have 
veered round on American affairs, but instead of that they write more lies 
and more abuse of the north than ever. . . . They will see the matter 
in a different light in a few months when the south won’t have a leg to 
stand upon.” Ten months after this prophecy, which was laughed at when 
made as the vaporings of an enthusiast, Hobart wrote again: ‘‘7he Times 
has really done all it can to gull the nation as to American affairs.” 

Trop de ztle is as injurious in journalism as in diplomacy, and the eager- 
ness, amounting to malignity, with which 7he Times, at periods of political 
controversy, pursues its opponent, often serves to awaken in the public mind 
strong doubts as to the purity and patriotism: of its invective. A notable 
instance, in recent years, is its studied attacks upon Mr. Gladstone, who, 
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whatever may be the opinion of partisans upon his political views, cer- 
tainly deserves, as the oldest and most famous of living English politicians 
and whose record is one of high and lifelong statesmanship, the most 
respectful and decorous treatment on the part of his political adversaries. 
Unwittingly, the negiect of this principle by the great London journal has 
won for the “grand old man” an acknowledgment, in quarters least ex- 
pected, that this political sobriquet is not so wholly undeserved. Who 
shall say that, if Mr. Gladstone’s life and work are continued for a few 
years longer, Zhe Times will not be brought again into as humiliating an 
attitude with respect to the leader of the liberal party as it was in the case 
of the civil war in the United States, and in the more recent instance of 
the celebrated Pigott case? This last humiliation was the more signifi- 
cant, from the fact that Zhe Times went out of its way and exhibited a 
photographic copy of the letter attributed to Mr. Parnell—subsequently 
proved to be a forgery—enlarged to a half-page of that journal ! 

Since these notable signs of editorial fallibility, Ze Times has not 
attracted that attention or produced that awe upon the public mind which 
was formerly the case. Other and more largely circulated journals, con- 
ducted on less dogmatical and more generous principles, are obtaining an 
increased share of public confidence among English readers. Neverthe- 
less, for ‘the classes,” in distinction to “the masses,” that journal will 
always claim the most respectful consideration for the ability of its 
admirable corps of “trained wordsmen”’ and its generally high toned 
exposition of public affairs. To the uninitiated reader it is simply marvel- 
ous that, as is often the case, men can sit down in the small hours of the 
morning and from a telegram, that moment received, announcing a public 
event totally unexpected and unprepared for, write off with the velocity 
of thought a newspaper leader for that particular day’s journal, admirable 
in condensation, comment, and phraseology, which in those respects could 
not be improved had hours instead of minutes been devoted to the task. 

In such achievements and in its freedom from sensationalism and buf- 
foonery, maintaining respectability without dullness, and a high intellectual 
tone without, as a rule, arrogant assumption, Zhe Times stands as a 
model for the habitual journalist, however much its readers may disagree 
with the political sentiments expressed in its columns, 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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OLD TRINITY CHIMES 


Up above the dust and roar 
Hang the holy bells on high. 
O’cr the city evermore, 
Hour by hour, their voices cry ; 
Teaching how to live and die, 
While the ages onward roll. 
List the hymn, O passer-by! 
Jesus, lover of my soul. 


When the hands are tired of toil, 
When the weary feet would rest, 
When the strife and mad turmoil 
Make existence seem a jest : 
Welcome, music, heavenly guest ! 
Wafting down from out the sky 
Cadence of that sweet request— 
Let me to thy bosom fly. 


Sound the footsteps fast and loud 
Where the throng for riches lust, 
While they trample—foolish crowd— 

Golden moments into dust ! 

Shall we let them fade and rust, 
Quickly loosed from our control ? 

Give us first a patient trust, 
While the billows round me roll. 


Hang the holy bells on high, 
Far above the dust and heat ; 
Though we pass them, heedless, by, 
Faithfully they still repeat 
Many an admonition sweet 
From their station near the sky, 
Chanting of a rest complete 
While the tempest still ts high. 











THE TERRITORY WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The most interesting history of the country west of the Mississippi 
river, is that of its discovery and occupation by the Spaniards and French, 
as well as of the treaties, grants and concessions made by them in regard 
to it. The first to penetrate the vast region lying west of the great river, 
all at one time known as Louisiana, were the Spaniards from opposite 
points Florida and Mexico. 

Juan Ponce de Leon, a native of Leon, in Spain, and a companion to 
Columbus on his second voyage of discovery, had risen by perilous and 
successful adventures to the governorship of Porto Rico, an island near 
Hayti. Having accumulated considerable wealth from the mines of the 
island, beguiled by the stories of natives of a fabulous country away to the 
north, teeming with gold and delights, and having in its boundaries a river, 
or fountain, whose waters restored the strength, vigor and beauty of youth, 
he fitted out three ships, and on November 3, 1512, sailed northward to dis- 
cover as he believed, a third world richer and more beautiful than either 
of those known, “a paradise of boundless wealth and perennial youth.” 

He landed at 30° 8’ latitude, April 2, where an attempt to penetrate 
the heavy forests to the interior was met by the resistance of hostile and 
determined savages and an inhospitable climate. The country being 
covered with masses of verdure and flowers exceeding anything the 
Spaniards had ever beheld, they appropriately named it Florida; per- 
petuated in the name of our beautiful peninsular state. Discouraged by 
the fierce opposition of the Indians, and failure to discover gold, the 
expedition returned in June, 1512, to Porto Rico, having discovered the 
Dry Tortugas, and other islands. The fountain of youth, regarding which 
the Indians aroused the curiosity of the Spanish governor, was, no doubt, 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 

Florida was visited by the Spaniards several times in 1520, 1523, 1524, 
and in 1528. Narvaez attempted with a strong force to reach the interior 
but was lost by shipwreck and only ten of his company ever reached Spain 
again; although it is claimed that five white men, and one negro (probably 
the first of that race on this continent), of his unfortunate expedition, after 
five or six years of wandering, and being passed from tribe to tribe of 
Indians, reached Mexico and told stories of the wondrous Indian city of 
Quivira whose streets and buildings, they claimed, glittered with gold and 
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were adorned with precious stones, but none of them possessed a sufficient 
education to give an intelligent account of their travels. These men must 
have crossed the Mississippi river, and were undoubtedly its first white 
discoverers, but left no record which could be the foundation for a claim. 

In 1539, Ferdinand de Soto, a companion of Pizarro in Peru, landed a 
force of six hundred men in Florida, and, traveling in a northwesterly 
course, reached the Mississippi near Memphis, crossed it and followed up 
the west bank to the St. Francis river and up the latter across the Ozark 
mountains to Newton county, Missouri, .where he passed the winter of 
1540-1541 in smelting lead, which he and his followers had mistaken for 
silver. While there they hunted game upon what is now called the 
“‘Cherokee Strip,” only recently ceded by the Indians to the United 
States, and will be perhaps a part of the last territory admitted, although 
one of the first west of the Mississippi visited by white men. Dis- 
appointed in the discovery that they had not found precious metals ; 
De Soto, and his companions, in the spring of 1741, went south across the 
Boston mountains, visited the Hot Springs, now in Arkansas, passed on 
south-east and across the Mississippi river, near Natchez, where De Soto 
died and was buried in 1542, it is said, with the pomp of chivalry and the 
honors of war, in the bosom of the great river below Natchez. His suc- 
cessor in command, Louis de Mascoso, returned north, recrossed the 
Ozark mountains, and traveled west to the great plains. 

We recognize in their account of the Indians they met the Osage, 
Kansas and Pawnee tribes. The same year, 1542, a gallant Spanish 
knight, Coronado, entering from Old Mexico, in search of the kingdom 
of Quivira,* a gorgeous description of which he had received from the 
remnants of Narvaez’s expedition, must have come near meeting the band 
under Mascoso on the great prairies, like two ships in mid ocean; but 
neither party heard of the other, although both parties met the same 
roving bands of Indians, until after their return to Europe. In 1540, 
Coronado left Mexico and passed through Sonoro to the Little Colorado . 
river, and came upon the cities of Cibola, where he found large four story 
buildings erected without lime or cement, with ladders for stairs. There 
were seven cities called the kingdom of Cibola, but no gold or precious 
stones were found. These ruins are on the Colorado river. 

From here, Coronado turned eastward, still in search of Quivira, and 
reaching the great plains traveled according to his account “through 
many days of buffalo country,” and as the buffaloes were never known to 


* Quivira—A Suggestion. By Dr. Cyrus Thomas, in Magazine of American History of Decem- 
ber, 1883 [x. 490-496]. 
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range west of the Raton mountains, or but little west of the eastern 
boundary of New Mexico, these many days of travel must have been 
between the points named and the Missouri river. His account says he 
traveled three hundred leagues east from the “ great river”; meaning the 
Rio Grande, never going north to the fourth parallel—the line between 
Kansas and Nebraska; these three hundred leagues must have brought 
him to the Missouri river near Fort Leavenworth, or at the mouth of the 
Kansas river where Kansas city now stands. The latter point is the 
more probable, as he likely reached the Kansas river where Topeka now 
stands, and followed it to the confluence with the Missouri. He may even 
have stood on the bluffs at Kansas city and have been the first white 
European who ever viewed the turbulent waves of the majestic Missouri, 
as they coursed, sixteen hundred leagues, from the summit of the Rocky 
mountains to the gulf in latitude forty-six degrees. 

Coronado failed to find Quivira, as located by De Vaca and others, 
and finally concluded it must have been the cities of the Pueblos that 
were visited by De Vaca, and the ruins of some of which were visited by 
General Doniphan, during his campaign in the Navajo’s country, in 
November and December 1846.* One of the ruins is thus described by 
General Doniphan: ‘On the head waters of the Piscas, and high up in 
the mountains, we came to the ruins of an ancient Pueblan city. Tradi- 
tion said it had been built centuries before, and for more than a century 
had been deserted on account of earthquakes. It was built entirely of 
stone. Near the ruins was an immense bed of vitreous deposit and black- 
ened sconia, presenting, in the valleys, the appearance of great molten 
lakes and other volcanic remains, with chasms opening down through the 


* The Doniphans are descended from an officer in the Moorish wars under Philip II., Don 
Alphonse Iphan, a Spaniard, one of whose sons came with John Smith to Jamestown in 1607. 
After some years in the new world he returned to Scotland, where his family had been left, and 
brought them to Virginia in 1645, One of his sons married a Scottish lady, named Mott, whose 
family had been driven from Scotland on account of their loyalty to Charles I., and to whom 
Charles II.. his son, granted a large body of land in Northern Virginia, now a part of Farquier 
county. Here the family name was Americanized to ‘‘ Doniphan ” and has so remained. ‘‘ Extra” 
Billy Smith, twice governor of Virginia, was of same family, his mother being a Doniphan, and 
did much to collect and preserve the family history. Joseph Doniphan, the father of General 
A. W. Doniphan, of Mexican war fame, and the grandfather of Colonel John Doniphan, of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, was born and reared upon the old land grant in Virginia ; he was of the 
same age and a class mate of Chief Justice John Marshall, under whose captainship he served as a 
soldier in the Revolutionary war. The author is indebted for much of the material for this paper 
to Colonel John Doniphan, who has made the history of the country west of the Mississippi, a life 
study, and who has for reference a large quantity of unpublished manuscripts, some of which were 
written by General A. W. Doniphan. 
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strata of lava to unknown depths. The figure of the city was an exact 
square, setting north and south and encircled by double stone walls four- 
teen feet apart. The walls were three stories high, two entire stories 
being above ground; the other partly above and partly below the surface. 
The space between these walls was divided into rooms about fourteen 
feet wide, and all the openings were into the interior, The remainder of 
the city seemed to have been built along streets parallel to these walls. 
In the centre was a large square, or plaza, used, perhaps, for parade 
grounds and for corraling stock at night. In this room were large quanti- 
ties of red cedar wood, of convenient length for fire-places, in a state of 
entire preservation which had doubtless been stored there for more than a 
century. They used it, probably, to make their camp-fires.” Later 
explorations of the Spaniards fix the city of Quivira a long distance to 
the north-west, and, probably, on the Big Platte river. 

In 1581, Santa Fé was founded. In 1599 a Spanish adventurer named 
Onaté, started with a company of soldiers in search of the fabulous city, 
Quivira. They traveled seven or eight hundred miles to a populous 
Indian city, several leagues in extent. The sight of its size and the 
savage character of its inhabitants aroused the terror of the soldiers to 
such an extent as to cause a retreat without gaining any valuable informa- 
tion. The obscurity of the account is such as to prevent any reasonable 
conjectures as to his route, or where he found the city, but as the details 
speak of prairies, lakes and rivers, it is probable he reached a Pawnee 
village on the Republican or Platte river. There are vague accounts of 
two other expeditions of priests and Jesuits, one of which is supposed to 
have reached the Indians of Dakota, but, as the details are almost exclu- 
sively confined to the religious exercises, nothing can be determined as to 
the geographical aspect of the country or route pursued. 

The recent discovery of a manuscript, at Madrid, written by Father 
Nicolas Freyas, recounts that Don Deigo, Count of Penalosa, born at 
Lima, in Peru, in 1624, had settled in Mexico, where he was raised to the 
position of governor of the province of Santa Fé. In 1662, he started in 
search of Quivira, with a thousand Indians, armed with bows and arrows ; 
eighty Spanish knights in complete mail; thirty-six wagons, and six can- 
non ; eight hundred horses, and three hundred mules, For three months 
he lead his forces northeastwardly through a prairie so pleasant that 
Father Freyas says: “ Not in the Indies, in Peru, in New Spain, nor in 
Europe, has such another land been seen, so delightful and pleasant.” 
After traveling in a northeasterly direction for nearly three hundred 
leagues, crossing many beautiful streams and passing through luxurious 
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forests, they reached a rapid river, which, though more than a mile in 
breadth, could be forded. Here they met three thousand Indians named 
Escanzaques from the south, who were on a war expedition against the 
cities of Quivira, but left the Penalosa party unmolested. They forded 
the river some distance until they reached a point where another river 
emptied in from the north. A city was situated on both banks of this 
river, which the Spaniards believed to be one of the cities of Quivira. 
For two leagues it extended along the river and contained thousands of 
wooden houses, two, three, and four stories in height, with thatched roofs. 
They were met by seventy chiefs, splendidly attired in furs, who made 
them presents of pumpkins, beans, bread, wild game, etc. The story of 
Spanish cruelty was repeated, as the Indian allies, assisted, probably, by 
the troops of Penalosa, crossed the river at night, murdered the inhabi- 
tants, and burned much of the fair city. All who survived the outrages 
fled. The Count of Penalosa disclaimed responsibility for the treachery 
and cruelty displayed here by his allies and followers. 

Finding no gold or precious stones, Penalosa, with little honor, and 
less wealth, retired to Santa Fé. The late Judge James W. Savage of 
Omaha, a distinguished antiquarian and learned historian, advanced the 
theory that this city was on the south bank of the Big Platte, and sup- 
ported his position with most plausable reasons drawn from descriptions 
of the surrounding country. A few'years later this grand Count of Pena- 
losa fell a victim to the Inquisition, and died in Paris. 

On the 17th of June, 1763, Joliet and Marquette entered the Missis- 
sippi river from the Wisconsin and passed down to the mouth of the 
Arkansas. In 1680, La Salle and Hennepin visited the Falls of St. Anthony. 
In 1682, La Salle descended the great river to its mouth, naming it St. 
Louis; the Missouri he named St. Philip; and the tributary country 
Louisiana. In 1685, the first French settlement in Louisiana was made 
at Montagorda bay, one hundred and twenty miles west of the mouth of 
the river. This settlement was abandoned by La Salle, who, while on his 
return to Canada, was murdered on the lower Mississippi by his friends, 
his own brother, the abbé, if not participating in it at least conniving 
with those who did. In 1697 several colonies formed along the Missis- 
sippi. Thus, by the right of discovery and occupation, the French claimed 
title to all the country watered by the great river. The wars of Louis 
XIV. with Spain, England and Germany, rendered these possessions 
precarious, so that in 1712, he made a grant to Anthony Cruzat of the 
entire country watered by the Mississippi. For five years Cruzat held 
the grant and expended large sums of money in the settlement of colonies 
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and expeditions in search of gold, when he gave it up. Soon after the 
surrender of the grant to the crown, it was regranted to “ The John Lewis 
Mississippi Company.” New Orleans was founded in 1717, and Lamatte 
in 1720 commenced mining lead on the Meramec. In this year, 1720, a 
Spanish expedition was fitted out at Santa Fé to capture the valley and 
dispossess the French. They reached the Missouri, near the Osage river, 
where they fell into an ambush of the Missouri Indians, allies of the 
French, and were all massacred, save one man who was a priest. 

John Lewis surrendered his claim in 1732, and all subjects of France 
were permitted to settle in the province of Louisiana. Indigo, silk, 
cotton and rice had been cultivated and the mines worked to a consider- 
able extcnt when, in 1762, all the country west of the Mississippi was 
ceded to Spain by France. On the Is5th of February, 1764, St. Louis 
was founded by Lindquist Laclede and Augusta Choteau, his lieutenant. 
The cession to Spain was to prevent the conquest of Louisiana by the 
English, but such was the prejudice of the French against the transfer 
that possession was not obtained by the Spanish until 1789, and then by 
violent means of a force under Count O’Reilly. The Spanish governed 
the country during the remainder of the century. 

October 1, 1800, by the treaty of Saint Ildefanso, Spain retroceded 
Louisiana to France. This was a secret clause of the treaty, and not 
until November 30, 1802, was the Spanish flag lowered and the French 
lilies hoisted. But few Spaniards had settled there; the inhabitants were 
mostly French. In 1803, Napoleon sold the territory to President J effer- 
son, for sixty million francs, and the payment of French claims, to prevent 
its falling into the hands of the English. It is rather curious that the 
French twice parted with this magnificent domain to keep it from falling 
into English hands. A wise providence shaped these events so this grand 
empire might become “the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
This purchase is the most important event in the history of the Union. 

In 1804, Congress passed an act dividing the territory of Orleans and 
the District of Louisiana, or upper Louisiana, which extended from the 
southern boundary of Missouri to the Pacific Ocean west, and an indefi- 
nite distance north, and in March, 1804, it was placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of General William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana, and the 
grandfather of President Benjamin Harrison. John Cohen of Kentucky 
was appointed the first federal judge, but of his history little is known. 
By the French the boundaries were indefinite, being just as obtained 
from Spain in 1762. The province of Texas was in dispute, being 
claimed by Spain, from several settlements made and abandoned by the 
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Jesuit fathers, as well as by discovery ; and by the French by the settle- 
ments of La Salle, in 1685. By a military arrangement made in 1806, by 
the commanders of the Spanish troops, and the United States officers, in 
the field, the Saline river was agreed upon as the boundary and so re- 
mained until 1845, when we acquired Texas by annexation. 

The treaty of peace of 1783, at the end of the Revolutionary war, had 
fixed the northern boundary of the United States at a line drawn from 
the north-western part of the Lake of the Woods, west to the Mississippi, 
so it was agreed by the treaty of 1794 to survey a line and regulate it 
according to justice and convenience; thus the northern boundary was 
left indefinite until the Ashburton treaty, made by Daniel Webster, as 
secretary of state, under President Tyler, and ratified in 1844, at 45°, after 
a most exciting debate in the senate in which discussion was heard the 
famous declaration ‘“ Fifty Four Forty, or fight.” The good sense of the 
majority of the senators decided that a war with England if successful 
would cost more than the territory to be gained. The wisdom of this was 
seen within two years, for had the treaty failed, England instead of the 
United States would have occupied and owned California, in 1846. 

In 1670, King Charles II. granted the Hudson Bay Company the sole 
right to trade in and around Hudson Bay and northern Canada. Under 
this charter it extended its forts and trappers into Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho, and retained possession of the forts therein until within the last 
fifty years. Fort Hall, in southern Idaho, floated both the Union Jack 
and the flag of the Hudson Bay Company until 1849. 

Neither the treaties of 1794 nor of 1815 attracted the attention as to 
boundary, and it is suggestive that the Hudson Bay Company’s posses- 
sions of forts and large establishments, for many years exercising all the 
attributes of local sovereignty for six or eight degrees of latitude, south 
of our admitted line of territory, had much to do with the British negotia- 
tions. Thus matters stood until the first American emigrants reached 
Oregon in the early forties and found the Hudson Bay Company in full 
possession. Their protests and the sending of Governor Gilpin to Wash- 
ington, as the delegate from a public meeting, in Oregon, aroused a fury of 
patriotic utterances in congress, nearly producing bloodshed and disaster. 
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I. ALABAMA. 





One of the “‘ Gulf States.”” Area, 51,- 
540 square miles. Latitude, 30° 10—35° 
N.; longitude, 84° 53’'—88° 30’ W. Pop- 
ulation in 1890, 1,513,017. The name 
was borne bya warlike Indian tribe resi- 
dent along the Alabama river in 1540. 
Its alleged English meaning is “ Here 
we rest,” the state motto. Nickname, 
“The Cotton State” or “The Cotton 
Plantation State.” 

Prior to 1540 the history of this sec- 
tion is from vague Indian tradition point- 
ing to settlement by warlike tribes from 
Mexico who exterminated the earlier 
inhabitants. 

1540, July 2. Hernando de Soto, 
with about 600 Spanish cavaliers and 
soldiers, arrives at Costa, an Indian town 
near ‘the headwaters of the Coosa river 
in what is now Cherokee county. His 
line of march to this point had been 
through Florida and Georgia. 

Vot. XXVII.—No. 4.—20 


July 9. Soto leaves Costa, marches 
down the east bank of the Coosa river, 
and enters the rich native province along 
its shores. 

July 26. Soto arrives at Coosa, the 
native capital, a town of 500 houses 
situated on the east bank of the river 
near the mouth of Talladega creek, and 
is cordially received by the youthful 
chief. 

August 20. Taking the friendly chief 
with him as a hostage, Soto marches to 
Ytana, probably on the Talasehatchee 
river, and camps for six days. 

September 18. He reaches Talisse, a 
large fortified native town, probably on 
the Tallapoosa river above its junction 
with the Coosa. Here he remains twenty 
days. 

October 18. Soto reaches Mauvila, 
a walled town on the Alabama not far 
from its junction with the Tombigbee, 
and is nearly defeated by the natives un- 
der their chief Tuskaloosa—Black War- 
rior. In this engagement eighty-two 
Spaniards and forty-five horses were 
slain. ‘The invaders lost nearly all 
their stores, and it was a month before 
they were able to move forward. The 
Indians were utterly defeated and sev- 
eral thousand of them killed, according 
to the Spanish narrative. 

November 18. Marching to the north 
and west Soto crosses with difficulty 
two large rivers, probably the Black War- 
rior and Tombigbee, the natives gallant- 
ly contesting his passage, and passes be- 
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yond the western boundary of the state 
before going into winter quarters at 
Chicaca (Chickasaw), within the boun- 
daries of Mississippi. He had thus 
crossed the state east to west, carrying 
fire and sword in the name of Christ into 
native tribes that were well-nigh half civ- 
ilized. On April 25, 1541, he resumed his 
march, discovered the Mississippi, and 
perished with all but three of his men. 

1541 to about 1620. The Alabama 
Indians slowly recover from the Span- 
ish conquest, but are finally driven out 
and scattered by their traditional foes 
the Muscogees. 

1607. Narrative of three survivors of 
Soto’s expedition. By Inca Garcilasso 
de la Vega. Lisbon. 

Hakluyt’s English translation 
of the foregoing. London. 

1620-1668. The Muscogees push 
their conquests to the south and east, 
forming alliances with local tribes and at 
length merging into the powerful Creek 
nation. 

1669, January 31. Pierre LeMoyne 
d’Iberville anchors in Mobile bay with a 
No permanent 


1609. 


fleet of four vessels. 
settlement made. 
1682, April 9. Robert Cavelier La 
Salle, commissioned by Louis XIV., de- 
scends the Mississippi from Canada (New 
France) and takes formal possession of 
territory, including the present state, 
naming it Louisiana in honor of the king. 
1702, January 16. Jean Baptiste Le 
Moyne Bienville establishes Fort St. 
Louis de la Mobile, “‘ Spanish Fort,” near 
the mouth of Dog river. Its ruins were 
seen by Bartram in 1777 (see 1865). 
1703-4, December 22 to January 11. 
Bienville makes war against the Alabama 
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Indians, defeats them, and captures a 
supply of corn. About this time Perdido 
river, the present boundary of Alabama 
and Florida, is recognized as the divid- 
ing line between the French and Spanish 
possessions. 

1704. ‘His majesty, Louis XV. of 
France, sends twenty-three” industrious 
girls, “who have received a pious and 
virtuous education,” to be married to 
the colonists. Twenty-three weddings 
took place within a few days. 

1706. Revolt of the French women 
against Indian corn as an article of diet 
—known as “ the petticoat insurrection.” 

1711, March. For security against 
floods, Bienville removes the colony to 
the site of the present city of Mobile. 

1712, September 14. Antoine Crozat, 
a rich Parisian merchant, receives a royal 
grant of Louisiana (including Alabama), 
pledging himself to promote colonization. 
The population at this time numbered 
324 souls, in six settlements, three of 
which—Mobile, Fort St. Louis, and 
Dauphin Island—were within the pres- 
ent boundaries. 

1713, May 17. Lamotte Cadillac, 
Crozat’s new governor, succeeds Bien- 
ville, bringing with him a staff of officers. 

1714, June 22. English incursions 
from the Carolinas lead Bienville, under 
Cadillac’s orders, to establish Fort Tou- 
louse, about four miles above the junc- 
tion of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers. 

1717, March 9. M. de L’Epinay 
with fifty colonists arrives in three of 
Crozat’s ships, assumes the governorship, 
and makes his headquarters in or near 
Mobile. 

September 6. Charter of the Western 
Company (Compagnie d’Occident), giving 
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over the control of Louisiana for a pe- 
riod of twenty-five years from January 1, 
1818. 

October. Crozat surrenders his char- 
ter, and Bienville is reinstated as gover- 
nor. Population about 700. 

May 14. Bienville takes Pensacola 
with its Spanish garrison. 

1719, August 17-26. The Spaniards 
having retaken Pensacola make a de- 
scent upon ‘Dauphin Island and Mobile, 
but are driven off. 

September 2. Three French ships 
of the line under Champsmélin reach 
Dauphin Island. 

September17. Bienville and Champs- 
mélin capture Pensacola and the whole 
Spanish squadron. About this time 
1,000 African slaves are brought to the 
colony, and their labor inaugurates an 
era of agricultural prosperity. 


1720. Estimated population about 
8,000. 
June 8. News reaches the colony 


that peace has been concluded with 
Spain. 

1721, September 27. Louisiana is 
divided into nine provinces, of which 
Alabama is one, approximately on its 
present lines. 

1722, August. Mutiny of the garri- 
son at Fort Toulouse (see 1714) insti- 
gated by British traders. Two officers 
escape, and collecting a force of Indians 
slay nearly all the mutineers near the 
present Macon county line. 

1723. Seat of general government 
removed to New Orleans. In ecclesias- 
tical:‘matters Alabama is given in charge 
to the order of Barefooted Carmelites. 

January 1. Pensacola restored to Spain 
under orders from France. 
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1724.  Bienville promulgates the 
“Black Code” (Code Noir), banishing 
Jews, prescribing the Roman Catholic 
faith, and defining many laws regarding 
negro slavery. Its influence is_ still 
found in existing codes of the Gulf 
States. 

February 16. Bienville is recalled to 
France and deprived of the governor- 
ship, through the machinations of his 
enemies, after twenty-five years of service 
in the wilderness. 

1726, August 9. 
pointed governor 
called. 

1726-1732. Wars with the Natchez 
Indians of Mississippi, involving the 
Alabama _ settlements. The French 
under Perrier terminate the struggle by 
a conclusive victory at Black River, 2oth 
January, 1732. 

1733, March. Bienville reinstated at 
Mobile as governor of Louisiana. 

1735. Lachlan McGillivray, a Scot- 
tish lad from Dummaglas, begins opera- 
tions as a trader under English auspices, 
marries Sehoy Marchand, a beautiful 
French-Indian maiden, and founds one 
of the influential families of the time. 

1735, July 16. An English smug- 
gler anchors in Mobile bay, and the 
French attempt her capture. They are 
beaten off with a loss of seventeen 
men. 

1736, April 1. Bienville ascends Mo- 
bile river with a large flotilla to invade 
the Chickasaw country, expecting to be 
reinforced by Diron d’Artagnette with 
a detachment from the French posts on 
the Ohio. 

May 4-22. Bienville marches from 
Fort Tombeche (now Jones Bluff) to 


M. de Perrier ap- 


vice Bienville  re- 
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Ackia, the enemy’s stronghold in Missis- 
sippi near Columbus. 

May 20. Artagnette marching to join 
Bienville is annihilated by the Chicka- 
saws and their English allies who display 
the British flag. 

May 26. Battle of Ackia. The 
French and their Choctaw allies suffer 
a disastrous repulse, and retreat leaving 
a garrison in Fort Tombeche, and arriv- 
ing at Mobile early in June. 

1736-1739. Asa result of the defeat 
at Ackia, the Chickasaws and the Eng- 
lish traders became more aggressive. 

1739, August 1. Governor Ogle- 
thorpe, representing the English crown 
in Georgia and the Carolinas, opens nego- 
tiations with the Creeks at Coweta in 
what is now Russell county. The treaty 
bears date August 21, and defines the 
boundaries of the Creek nation. 

1740, March. Under orders from 
Bienville Capitaine de Céleron advances 
against the Chickasaws, and through 
good luck and audacity frightens them 
into expelling the English traders. 

1742, March 26. Bienville in a dig- 
nified letter admitting his recent failures 
asks to be recalled. 

1743, May 10. The Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil becomes governor, and Bienville 
returns to France (see 1768). 

1743-1752. Owing largely to Bien- 
ville’s wise administration, seconded by 
that of Vaudreuil, peace and prosperity 
prevail until the Anglo-French war of 
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1752, when renewed hostilities break 
out in the Chickasaw country. 

1752. Vaudreuil ascends the Mobile 
river and attempts to storm the Chicka- 
saw strongholds as had Bienville before 
him, but is beaten by those invincible 
warriors, and retreats to Mobile with the 
remnant of his army. 

Louis Billouart de Kerlérec becomes 
governor vice the Marquis de Vaudreuil 
transferred to New France (Canada). 

1757. Mutiny of a detachment of 
Swiss mercenaries on Cat Island. They 
kill their tyrannical commander, and 
many of them escape to the English col- 
onies. Four mutineers with their guides 
are executed with unspeakable brutality 
at Mobile. 

1759, April. Captain Bossu, of the 
Marines, leads an expedition to Fort 
Toulouse (see 1768). 

1763, February 18. War ended by the 
treaty of Paris; France surrendering to 
Great Britain nearly all her North 
American possessions east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

October 20. Mobile delivered to 
Major Robert Farmer, commissary of 
his Britannic majesty and first English 
governor of Alabama. 

November 23. Fort Tombeche deliv- 
ered to Captain Thomas Ford. About 
the same time, no British officers having 
appeared, the Chevalier Lavnoue, com- 
manding Toulouse, spikes his guns, dis- 
mantles his post, and leaves it to its fate. 


(To be continued) 
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DESCRIPTION OF MONTICELLO 


When Pickering and his companions were about to begin their journey east- 
ward, from one triumphant reception to another, Jefferson mounted his horse and 
made his way through snow and sleet to his beloved Monticello. Of all the houses 
yet built by man none surely was so much a part of its owner. What the shell is 
to the torioise, all that was Monticello to Jefferson. The structure had grown 
with his growth, and bore all over it the marks of his individuality and curious 
inventive genius. The plan, the strange mixture of styles and orders, the bricks 
that formed the walls, the nails that held down the floors, much of the furniture, 
was the work of his own brain, or the manufacture of his own slaves. It was in 
the fittings and furnishings of his home, however, that the mechanical bent of 
his mind found free play, and carried him close to the bounds of eccentricity. On 
the top of the house was a weather-vane, which marked the direction of the wind 
on a dial placed beneath the roof of the porch. Over the main doorway hung a 
great clock, with one face for the porch and another for the hall. Cannon-balls 
_ were its weights, and one of them, as it passed down the wall, turned over each 
morning a metal plate inscribed with the day of the week. Not a sleeping-room 
contained a bedstead. Deep alcoves in the walls, with wooden frames for the mat- 
tresses, did duty instead. His own apartment was separated from that of his wife 
by two partitions, wide apart. Through these was cut an archway, taken up with 
the frame which supported the bed. One side of the bed was thus in the room of 
Mrs. Jefferson, and the other in the room of her husband. Above this archway 
was a closet, where in winter were stored the summer clothes and in summer the 
winter clothes of the entire family. In this library were his “ whirligig chair,” his 
tables with revolving tops, and one with extension legs, to be used for writing in 
any position, sitting or standing. 

Joun BacH McMaster, 
Extract from History of the People of the United States. Vol. III. 


COMMODORE MACDONOUGH AND THE GOLD BOX 


In the excellent volume recently published by the New York Historical 
Society, the following account of the presentation of the freedom of the city in 
1815, appears : 
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“At a Common Council held the 6th day of January, 1815. The Honorable 
De Witt Clinton, Mayor, president. His Honor the Mayor stated that having 
received information that Commodore. Macdonough had arrived in this city, and 
was to take immediate departure for Lake Champlain, he had presumed it would 
be agreeable to the Common Council to avail themselves of this opportunity of the 
Commodore’s presence in the city to confer upon him those municipal honors 
which had been voted to him, and he had therefore summoned them together. 

The Common Council having been informed that Commodore Macdonough was 
in waiting, a committee consisting of Alderman Napes and Mr. Brown were 
appointed to introduce him to the Common Council. Upon the Commodore’s 
being presented to the Mayor he addressed him as follows : 

‘When our northern frontier was invaded by a powerful army—when the heroes 
who have immortalized themselves on the Niagara were pressed by a superior 
force, when the capital of the United States was overrun by hostile bands—when 
the most important city of the South was attacked by the enemy, and when he 
threatened to lay waste our maritime towns with fire and sword—at a period so 
inauspicious and gloomy, when all but those who fully understood and duly 
appreciate the firmness and resources of the American character, began to despair 
of the republic, you were the first who changed the fortune of our arms and who 
dispelled the dark cloud that hung over our country. With a force greatly inferior 
you met the enemy vaunting of his superior strength and confident of victory, you 
crushed his proud expectations—you conquered him; and the embattled hosts, 
which were ready to penetrate into the heart of our country, fled in dismay and 
confusion. In discharging the great duties which you owed to America, you did 
not forget in that trying hour, the source of all power and all good; you appealed 
to that Being, in whose hands are the issues of life and the fate of nations, and you 
complete the glory of the patriot by exhibiting the Christian hero. As long as 
illustrious events shall be embodied in history, so long will the victory on Lake 
Champlain, obtained under your auspices, command the respect of mankind ; and 
when you and all who hear me shall be numbered among the dead, those who suc- 
ceed us to the most extended line of remote posterity will cherish with exaltation 
those great achievements which are indissolubly connected with the prosperity and 
glory of America.’ 

The Mayor then administered to him the freeman’s oath, and presented the 
certificate of freedom, elegantly ornamented with suitable devices, and a golden 
box with an appropriate inscription engraved upon it. The Commodore replied 
as follows : 

‘Sir, with mingled feelings of gratitude and pleasure I received the honors you 
have been pleased to confer on me. The title of a freeman of this city distin- 
guished as much for its high national character as for its commercial eminence 
will be borne with peculiar pride and satisfaction.’ 

The Commodore then withdrew.” 
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USE OF THE IMAGINATION IN HISTORY 


A seed looks very little like a beautiful rose-bush burning with a hundred 
crimson blossoms, yet the bush with its wealth of bloom is in the seed. It is so 
with historical facts. You tell me that the battle of Bunker Hill was fought on the 
17th of June, 1775. Very well, but give me the details. My imagination cannot 
“make bricks without straw.” What did the eyes see? Fifteen hundred Ameri- 
cans entrenched upon the hill. Colonel Prescott, General Putnam, and General 
Warren are in command. But how are these Americans dressed and equipped? 
Like what do these entrenchments appear? What is the expression on the faces 
of commanders and soldiers? Show me portraits of Prescott and Putnam and 
Warren. Show me the Pine-tree banner that fluttered fearlessly in the smoke of 
battle? Show me the three thousand red-coats. I must see General Howe’s 
portrait. I must note the waving of banners. Show me those three assaults, 
those repulses, the clouds of smoke, the desperate fight with the butts of muskets, 
the hill-side red with the fallen foe. Come, painter, how looked Boston and burn- 
ing Charlestown, the waters between, the war-ships, the blue New England sky ? 

What was heard? The roar of artillery, the rattle of musketry, the “ heavy 
tread of the grenadiers,” the words of command, “ Don’t fire till you see the white 
of their eyes,” the shrieks and groans of the dying and the wounded, the crackling 
flames of burning Charlestown. Tell me, philosopher, what you make of all these 
facts? Merely facts, some will say. But what is the use of facts except so far as 
you develop and verify them by the spirit of the poet and the wisdom of the 
philosopher? The imagination of the earnest student aided by the painter, the 
sculptor, the architect, the historian, the poet, the musician, the philosopher, will 
bring the glorious rose-bush from the plain seed, and will keep leaves and blossoms 
forever beautiful and young. 

FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





EUROPEAN IDEAS CONCERNING NEW ORLEANS IN 1761 
EXTRACT FROM THE “ UNIVE%SAL MAGAZINE,” LONDON, OF FEBRUARY, 1761 


The French settlement on the Mississipi remains still untouched from the 
ravages of the present war: What an immense, extensive trade will New Orleans 
have ! which is the sea-port to all that extensive country, capable of producing 
every thing, sugar, wine, &c., if civilized, cultivated and peopled, as it may proba- 
bly be in a few centuries. 

The Crown of England has a right, by discovery and taking possession, to all 
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this country ; and King Charles II. granted it to the ancestors of the late Doctor 
Cox ; but they neglected to settle and people it ; and Sir Francis Drake took 
possession on the west side of it, as far north as latitude 42, and a great way south 
of that, for Queen Elizabeth ; but, the English neglecting to settle it, the French 
came and built the city of New Orleans, fifty leagues up the river, and a fort or 
two about sixty miles below that city. This city, and the forts, might have been 
easily taken the last winter, or this, as the winter is the best time to take them in, 
by reason of the warmth of the weather. If we had sent 2 or 3000 men down the 
river, Ohio, into the Mississipi, and thither, in large boats, as there is timber 
enough on its banks to build them with, the English might have been in possession 
of all North America, except Cape Florida and the north part of Mexico, which 
belongs to Spain ; and our King would then have been in possession of both the 
north and south passages to all that fine country, and to Canada also : and no way 
left for the French to come at either of them. The French, there, now are, and 
ever will be, enemies to the English ; and have lately stirred up the Cherokees, and 
other Indian nations, to fall upon the remote western parts of Virginia, Carolina, 
and Georgia, and commit many barbarous and cruel murders. 

This country is of much greater importance to England, than Canada is. 
Canada is of much greater importance to the French than to us, and, conse- 
quently, the loss will be greater to them, because it supplies them with masts, 
yards, and other timber for building ships, which they cannot get elsewhere, but 
at a greatexpence. But either Mississipi or Canada is of much greater importance 
to England, than both Martinico and Guadaloupe, and all the neutral islands. 

Guadaloupe, except its being ready cultivated, is not of so much value as the 
three neutral islands, Dominica, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent ; which are now, and 
have been, contrary to treaties, possessed by the French. The first is near as large 
and as good an island as Barbadoes, and they have built forts, and have now near 
4000 inhabitants in the first ; and forts, and near 2000 inhabitants, in the second ; 
and some in St. Vincent, but the Indians will not permit them to build any forts. 
The French had begun to settle in Tobago also, which is indisputably a British 
island ; but Governor Grenville sent two men of war, and carried all the French 
inhabitants out of it, at the conclusion of the last war. 

Three thousand men sent down the Ohio, and two good ships to the mouth of 
the Mississipi, will take New Orleans and all that country. Guadaloupe is not of 
that importance or value our news-papers would make it : It may be exchanged at a 
piece for some other place, which may then be in the hands of the French ; and, 
if we can get the neutral islands also ceded to us, those three islands and Tobago, 
when cultivated, will produce more than twice as much sugar as Guadaloupe can : 
And North America, when New Orleans and Mississipi are all taken, will be little 
enough to indemnify England for this expensive war, which was begun by the 
unjust incroachments and depredations made by the French and their Indians, 
whom they instigated to it, 
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NOTES 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS IN IOWA— 
It is rarely the good fortune of any one 
sovereign state to have within its bor- 
ders such an important collection of 
manuscripts as-that of the Aldrich col- 
lection in the state library of Iowa, and 
since it has been so largely a gift to the 
people of that young and enterprising 
state, it is a pleasure to note the movement 
for establishing a permanent fund for its 
fostering care and increase. There is a 
bill in the Iowa legislature, introduced by 
Senator Gatch, and warmly approved by 
every lover of his native land, “to pro- 
mote historical collections in the capital 
of Iowa,” its main feature being “ to ap- 
point a curator” at the expense of the 
state, who shall “proceed to collect 
and arrange books, maps, charts, public 
documents, manuscripts, and other pa- 
pers and materials illustrative of the his- 
tory of Iowa and of the west generally.” 
This is a noble example for all the 
other states to follow. 





PROFAIN SWAIRING AND ITS PENAL- 
TY IN 1765—‘“‘At a justice’s court held 
in Lyme in New London county this 
24th day of June a. D. 1765, Presi- 
dent Samuel Seldon a justice of the 
peace for said New London county, 
an action upon complaint given in by 
Seth Ely one of his Majestie’s grand 
jury men forthe county of New Lon- 
don, against Hannah Renolds of Lyme 
in N. L. C. for the breach of peace, 
and for Profain Swairing as per com- 


plaint dated the 8th day of June a. p._ 


1765, on file may fuller appear. And 
now the said Hannah Renolds ap- 


peared in this court and pleaded gilty of 
the matters and facts complained of. 
This court gives judgement that the said 
Hannah Renolds pay a fine for Profain 
Swairing of six shillings lawful money, 
to the treasurer of the town of Lyme, or 
sit in the stocks two hours; and pay 
the costs and stand committed till said 
judgment be settled, and also that the 
said Hannah Renolds pay a fine of four 
shillings lawful money for breach of 
peace, and for want of whereof to satisfy 
said judgment to be confined in prison, 
and to stand committed till the judg- 
ment be satisfied and pay the costs, 
taxed at one shilling lawful money. 
Lyme. spt 28 a. D. 1765 

Dec 17th a. Dp. 1767. paid deacon 
Zachariah Marvin, town treasurer, Io 
shillings in full of the above fine. 

President Samuel Seldon Justice.” 

—From Book of Records of Samuel Sel- 
don. 





ORIGIN OF ENVELOPES—The institu- 
tion of payment for the carriage of let- 
ters and envelopes dates, so far as can 
be gathered, from the reign of Louis 
XIV., says the Bulletin de Imprimerie, 
when a certain Sieur de Valfyer insti- 
tuted a service of private post ; with the 
royal consent he placed boxes at the 
corners of the streets for the reception 
of the letters. These letters were en- 
closed in envelopes bought at special 
offices therefor. In 1653, M. de Valfyer 
had also “ note-forms,” or formules de 
billets, for the despatch of ordinary busi- 
ness communications for the inhabit- 
ants of the larger towns. Among the 
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archives of the British empire there is a 
letter addressed May 16, 1696, to the 
secretary of state, the Right Honorable 
Sir William Trumball, by Sir James 
Ogilvie. This letter is 44x3 inches, al- 
most the same as our modern envelopes. 
In the Egerton collection of manuscript 
at the British Museum there is an envel- 
ope resembling our present envelopes, 
which contains a letter from Mme. de 
Pompadour to the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, 
in the year 1760. There is also a letter 
addressed by Frederick the Great to an 
English general in his service. It is 
dated Potsdam, July 28, 1776, and has 
for cover an envelope of coarse paper 
similar to those in use in England at the 
present time. The difference between 
the two is, that the one is open at both 
ends, while at the present time they are 
opened at the top.— Zhe American Book- 
seller. 





SOUTH CAROLINA COLONIAL RECORDS 
—At the recent session of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina, an act was 
passed creating a commission, to obtain 
from the Public Record offices in Eng- 
land, transcripts of the documentary his- 
tory of that colony, from the date of the 
first grant of Charles I., to Sir Robert 
Heath, August 4, 1631 ; to the end of 
the Royal government, when “ Governor 
Campbell (on September 16, 1775) fled 
to the shelter of the Zamer, carrying 
with him the great seal of the province, 
and so ended the long line of proprietary 
and royal governors, who had resided in 
Charleston one hundred and five years.” 

There is a concurrence of opinion that 
this thoughtful action of the state govern- 
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ment of South Carolina will add to the 
history of the Union one of its brightest 
and most interesting chapters, and that 
the benefits will not be circumscribed to 
the limits of that state. We have pre- 
viously referred to the intelligent and 
energetic action of the committee of the 
South Carolina Historical Society, which, 
in the latter half of last year, organized 
to arouse public attention to this great 
state work; the whole state was can- 
vassed, and petitions in favor of it were 
presented to the legislature from thirty- 
two out of thirty-five counties, which 
resulted, in December, in an appro- 
priation of four thousand dollars—to 
initiate the work. The committee re- 
ferred to consisted of ex-Mayor Cour- 
tenay ; ex-Attorney General C. R. Miles; 
Mr. I. L. Weber, author of the new 
school history of South Carolina; Messrs. 
T. D. Jervey, Jr., and W. G. Hinson, 
who despite public indifference and 
other disabilities, went steadily forward 
until success was secured. Governor 
Tillman has expressed his approval of 
the measure in a very significant way, 
z.¢., in the high character and fitness of 
the commissioners. By the terms of the 
bill, the secretary of state is ex-officio 
chairman of the commission. The ap- 
pointments are : Chief Justice Henry Mc- 
Iver, of the Supreme Court; Hon. Wm. A. 
Courtenay ; Professor R. Means Davis, 
of South Carolina college ; and Mr. W. 
C. Benel. These public-spirited citizens 
have accepted the service and been 
commissioned, “until the completion 
of the work,” which will take several 
years. They serve without compen- 
sation. 
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FAIR WOMEN—Will some of the THE WRITER OF TELEMAQUE—Ldaitor 
readers of your magazine give us the of Magazine of American History: I 
names of some of the characters referred desire information as to who wrote 
to in Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Télémaque, and what became of the 
Women,” as the poet did not introduce author. Kindly answer me _ through 
them by name, but by some leading your pages. 








event in the life of each ? Lewis MAYNARD 
THREE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
REPLIES 
HARRY CROSWELL’S LIBEL ON JEFFER- history? . . . Simply because all of 


SON [xxv, 320; xxvii, 234]—In reply to us and every one of us ought to know 
Mr. Horatio King’s query, permit me to how we have come to be what we are, 
say that Croswell, the editor of the so that each generation need not start 
Wasp, indicted and convicted in 1803 again from the same standpoint and toil 
for libeling Thomas Jefferson, made over the same ground, but profiting by 
through his counsel, Alexander Hamil- the experience of those who came before, 
ton, the usual motion in arrest of judg- may advance toward higher points and 
ment. This motion was virtually an nobler aims. Asa child when growing 
appeal to the Supreme Court zz danc. up might ask his father or grandfather 
The court 7” banc was equally divided, who had built the house they lived in, 
Justices Kent and Thompson being for or cleared the fields that yielded them 
a new trial, and Justice Livingston with their food, so we ask the historian 
the Chief Justice Lewis for a denial whence we came and how we came 
of the motion. This division entitled into possession of what we call our own. 
the attorney-general to move for judg- History may tell us afterward many 
ment on the verdict of the jury. But useful and amusing things, gossip such 
in view of some technical reason nosuch asa child might like to learn from his 
motion was ever made. mother or grandmother ; but what his- 
Rosert LuDLOw FOWLES tory has to teach us before all and every- 
thing is our own antecedents, our own 
Wuy STUDY GENEALOGY [xxvii, 147] ancestry, our own descent.” 
—Max Muller in his Cambridge lecture, H. E. H. 
1882, says: “ Why do we want to know WILKESBARRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its stated meeting March Ist, the 
president Hon. John A. King, in the 
chair. The librarian announced a very 
valuable addition to the history of Colo- 
nial New York, consisting of a manu- 
script survey on vellum, of the Hudson 
river, eighty-two inches by twelve, drawn 
by William Bond, 1721. This is probably 
the earliest survey of the Hudson river. 
Mr. John A. Weekes, on behalf of the 
trustees of the “Durer Gallery Fund,” 
presented to the gallery of the society 
an original portrait of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, painted by J. S. Duplessis, at 
Paris. 

The paper of the evening, entitled 
“ Historical Notes on Original Portraits 
of Benjamin Franklin,” illustrated by 
stereopticon views, was read by Clarence 
Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D., in which some 
sixty-five portraits of the great patriot 
and philosopher were shown, and brief 
descriptions of the artists who painted 
them given, as well as the history of the 
paintings themselves. The paper em- 
bodied a vast amount of research and 
greatly interested an attentive audience. 





THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
at its late March meeting, which was of 
unusual interest, was presented with the 
journals, and the scrap-books of, local 
history, kept by Edwin Scranton from 
1837 to 1879, together with a paper by 
his daughter, Mrs. Pool, giving a sketch 
of her father’s life. “Henry Clay’s first 
visit to Rochester’ was amusingly told 
by Mr. J. L. Otis. “ Reminiscences of 
Mary B. Allen King,” in her ninety- 


third year, and for many years the head 
of the Allen Seminary, added much to 
the interest of the meeting. The papers 
called out the reminiscences of many 
present ; among them a good story by 
the president, Dr. Strong, of the visit 
Miss Allen paid to the “Fox girls” 
when their “ knockings ” were the sensa- 
tion of Rochester. Katie Fox had been 
a pupil in Miss Allen’s school. Miss 
Allen called up her grandmother, and 
asked her to spell scissors— because 
she used to spell it in a way of her 
own.” She would like to see what change 
had been wrought in the old lady’s 
orthography. Katie called up the grand- 
mother, who straightway began spelling 
the word—‘‘s-i-s-o-r-s.” “Ah!” said 
Miss Allen with a significant smile, 
“that’s the very way Katie Fox a/ways 
spelled it.” 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY held its seventieth annual meeting 
on January 13, President Horatio Rog- 
ers in the chair. After the transaction 
of routine business the president de- 
livered his annual address. During the 
past year three resident members have 
been removed by death, John Pitman, 
Mumford, Henry Lippitt, a former gov- 
ernor of the state, and John Larkin 
Lincoln, senior professor of Brown Uni- 
versity. The treasurer’s report showed 
the receipts for the past year to have 
been $9,991.85 ; expenses, $2,500.04. 
Treasurer Richmond P. Everett was 
presented with a certificate of life mem- 
bership in recognition of his twenty-five 
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years of faithful service as treasurer of 
the society by the president, and the 
membership fee of $50 was paid into the 
treasury by the members. 

The librarian’s report showed that 
1,666 volumes had been received during 
the past year. John O. Austin, who has 
presented the society with three volumes 
of portraits, was allowed $50 and given 
a life membership in the society. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Hon. Horatio 
Rogers ; vice-presidents, E. Benjamin 
Andrews and Hon. George M. Carpen- 
ter; secretary, Hon. Amos Perry; treas- 
urer, Richmond P. Everett; standing 
committee, Albert B. Jencks, James E. 
Cranston and Edward I. Nickerson ; on 
lectures, Amos Perry, Amasa M. Eaton 
and Reuben A. Guild; on building and 
grounds, Royal C. Taft, I. C. Bates and 
Isaac Southwick ; on library, William D. 
Ely, William B. Weeden and Howard W. 
Preston ; on publication, E. Benjamin 
Andrews, W. F. B. Jackson and James 
G. Vose; on genealogical researches, 
Henry C. Turner, John O. Austin and 
George T. Hart; on finance, Robert H. 
I. Goddard, Charles H. Smith and Rich- 
mond P. Everett; auditing committee, 
Lewis J. Chase, Edwin Barrows and 
James Burdick. 

A resolution asking the society to take 
into consideration the advisability of 
responding to a request for contributions 
to a historical collection to be made at 
the Columbian exposition in Chicago, 
was acted favorably upon, and a commit- 
tee will be appointed at a future meeting. 
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THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY held its usual 
monthly meeting on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, at its room, No. 23 West 44th street. 
The secretary, Mr. Thomas Grier Evans, 
being absent, Mr. Philip Randall Voor- 
his acted as secretary pro tem. After 
the usual routine business, and the elec- 
tion of F. W. Vanderbilt and Eugene 
Lawrence as resident members, and 
Hon. T. F. Bayard an honorary. member 
of the society, the president introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Hon. Wil- 
liam Paterson of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, who delivered a very eloquent 
and interesting address upon the life and 
public services of his grandfather, Wil- 
liam Paterson, governor of New Jersey 
and a justice of the supreme court of 
the United States. The address was 
listened to with great interest and at its 
conclusion the thanks of the audience 
were tendered to Mr. Paterson, and a 
copy was requested for publication in 


the “Genealogical and _ Biographical 
Record.” At the meeting held March 
11, Mr. Eugene Lawrence read a 


very interesting paper on “ Governor 
Cosby of New York and the Freedom 
of the Press, 1730-1743.” Mr. Law- 
rence gave short biographical sketches 
of many of the men who _ figured 
prominently in city and provincial af- 
fairs during Governor Cosby’s adminis- 
tration, and closed with a brilliant de- 
scription of the Zenger trial in which 
Andrew Hamilton, the great Philadelphia 
lawyer, did so much for the cause of 
American liberty. 
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THE BURGHERS OF NEW AMSTER- 
DAM, AND THE FREEMEN OF NEW 
YORK, 1675-1886. Collections of the New 
York Historical Society, 1885. [Publication 
Fund series] 8vo, pp. 678. Published by the 
Society. 

This volume is one of great value. It con- 
tains all the official Dutch and English records 
that exist in relation to its subject, arranged in 
four heads : first, ‘‘ The Burgher Right ;” second, 
‘‘The Roll of Freemen ;” third, ‘‘ Appendix to 
the Roll of Freemen ;’”’ fourth, ‘‘ Indentures of 
Apprenticeship, 1694-1708.” In Holland and 
in Great Britain in former times the ‘‘ freedom 
of a city” or other corporation was a most de- 
sirable and important privilege and monopoly. 
In Holland it was styled ‘‘ burgher right,” and 
was of two classes, great and small. When the 
English succeeded the Dutch in New York the 
English form was adopted. The documents 
and official papers of the burgomasters and 
schepens of Dutch New York, establishing the 
great and small burgher rights in the little city, 
with all their respective privileges, powers, and 
duties, may be found in the first thirty-five 
pages of the volume, and it is a most informing 
study. Then follows the ‘‘ Roll of Freemen,” 
under New York’s English charters from 1675- 
1776, giving names, occupations, and employ- 
ments, with the dates, and the mayoralties under 
which they were respectively made ‘ freemen.” 
It is veritably an authentic, authoritative, official 
directory of New York and New Yorkers during 
the century preceding the Revolution, and throws 
a strong, clear light upon the social and business 
standing of many whose descendants are among 
the citizens of New York at this day. 

In the Appendix, under the third head, are 
printed in full the names of all persons, officials, 
and others, who were ‘‘ voted the freedom of the 
city” for any reason, between the years 1675 
and 1776. These names are also of the greatest 
interest to such readers as desire a correct under- 
standing of New York history under colonial 
rule. This list commences with page 447, and 
ends with page 564. The honor was often 
accorded in acknowledgment of some particular 
services, and then again as a municipal compli- 
ment. We turn the page at random and find 
that under the mayoralty of Paul Richard, in 
1735, it was ordered in Common Council that 
Andrew Hamilton, Esq., of Philadelphia, bar- 
rister at law, be presented with the freedom of 
this corporation. And that Alderman Bayard, 
Alderman Johnson and Alderman Fell, be a 
committee to bring in draught thereof, and a 
few days later the draught was adopted, with 
the further report that sundry members of the 


corporation and gentlemen of the city had volun- 
tarily contributed money for a gold box to enclose 
the same. This is only one of innumerable in- 
stances of similar character. From 1784 to 1816, 
when the creation of freemen under the charter 
ceased, without any formal action, the roll is 
continued as before. But from that date onward 
the elections of freemen were purely special and 
complimentary, and are inserted in this work 
on their respective dates, with the full proceed- 
ings in each case. The last one was that of 
President Andrew Johnson in 1866. 

Closely connected with the freemen under the 
charter were their apprentices, and the system 
of binding them out then in vogue, as every 
apprentice upon duly attaining the end of his 
apprenticeship was entitled to, and did become 
a freeman, without.the payment of any fees, and 
he was able to practice his trade or occupation 
in the city, and vote, and be eligible to any office 
therein. Registers of all such indentures were 
required by law to be kept; the only one of 
these which can be found is printed in this vol- 
ume under the fourth head, covering the period 
from 1694 to 1708. The publication committee 
who have so ably prepared this incomparable 
record, after much painstaking and research, are 
Edward F. de Lancey, Dr. George H. Moore of 
the Lenox Library, and William Libbey. It is 
a volume of reference that will aid the genea- 
logical student immensely, as well as all histori- 
cal scholars and writers. 





SKETCHES OF WAR HISTORY 1861- 
1865. Papers prepared for the Ohio Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States. Edited by 
CAPTAIN ROBERT HUNTER. Published by 
the Commandery. 8vo, pp. 471. Cincinnati : 
Robert Clark & Co. 


Unless we are mistaken it was the Ohio com- 
mandery that set the example of collecting in 
book form the personal reminiscences that have 
from time to time been read or simply ‘‘ told” 
at the stated meetings of the order. If so, it is 
to this commandery that we owe the appropriate 
form in which the volumes are issued. The 
present is the third in the series. The New 
York commandery has followed suit in the hand- 
some volume noticed in the March number of 
this Magazine, and before many years have 
passed there should be a very creditable library 
of these attractive blue and gold octavos with 
the insignia of the order emblazoned on the 
cover. It is eminently appropriate that these 
publications, issued as they are by different 
branches of one association, should be uniform 
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in colorand binding. It is fitting, too, that these 
ranks of books should wear in effect the same 
uniform that their authors wore in the days when 
powder was burned in earnest. 

The present volume contains an even score of 
papers, among whose authors we note the names 
of General J. Warren Keifer, Captain Frank 
H. Mason, Lieutenant Thomas Speed, General 
David S. Stanley, Major William H, Chamber- 
lin, General William P. Carlin, General C. C. 
Doolittle, Colonel R. M. Kelly, General R. R. 
Dawes, Colonel William E. Merrill, General 
John Beatty and others. The titles are nearly 
all warlike and attractive in themselves, as 
‘With the Sixth Wisconsin at (Gettysburg,” ‘‘ A 
Brush with Pillow,” ‘‘ The Last Ditch,” ‘* The 
Defence of Decatur, Alabama,” ‘‘ The Battle of 
Sailor’s Creek,’”’ ‘‘The Battle of Franklin,” 
‘* The Cruise of the Black Terror,” ‘‘ Atlanta,” 
‘* Bentonville,” ‘‘ Antietam, ’ and many others, 
some of them illustrated, and all of living in- 
terest for those who remember the sustained 
excitement of those four disastrous years. The 
‘‘recorder,” for such is the commandery title 
of the officer upon whom devolves the editorial 
responsibility, must needs find himself in a state 
of perplexity almost equal to that endured by 
the editors of the Century during the publication 
of their famous war articles. He has been 
judicious in his selections, and the work in its 
completed form is well worthy of a place beside 
the other members of this martial group. 





THE 159TH REGIMENT INFANTRY, NEW 
YORK STATE VOLUNTEERS, IN THE 
WAR OF THE REBELLION. Compiled 
and published by Major WILLIAM F. TIERNAN. 
8vo, pp. 188. Brooklyn, New York. 1891. 


Major Tiernan, with excellent judgment, has 
held closely to his text. His book, handsomely 
bound and printed, is neither more nor less than 
it professes to be—a history of ‘‘ Molineaux’s 
Bears.” Other regiments are mentioned only 
in passing when such mention seems necessary. 
This is quite as it should be, for a regimental 
historian should be very cautious about saying 
anything in praise or blame of any associate 
battalions. The regiment gained the sobriquet 
cited above from its colonel and a pet bear 
picked up somewhere in Louisiana, and carried 
through various arduous campaigns till he met 
an inglorious death in a fire at Savannah. The 
159th affords a good example of a marching regi- 
ment. It was mustered in 1,027 strong in 1862, 
and mustered out 346 strong in 1865. It 
marched near 1,500 miles in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, and bore itself everywhere as a loyal 
volunteer regiment should. Its history forms a 
record of which every man, from the colonel 
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who became a general, down to the junior drum- 
mer boy, may well be provd. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Designed as 
an aid in teaching, and in historical studies. 
By THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 
pp. 527. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1891. 

The present edition—the sixth—of Woolsey’s 
International Law, is revised and enlarged by 
Theodore Salisbury Woolsey, a son of the late 
distinguished president of Yale. The fifth 
and last preceding edition was published in 
1879. Since that time few noteworthy events 
of world-wide significance have occurred to af- 
fect the general principles of law, and the pres- 
ent edition is called for only because of the fer- 
vor with which the work has been received. It 
embraces a new bibliography and aims to supply 
certain omissions which experience has sug- 
gested as desirable in the changing relations of 
civil governments. 


I2mo, 





BUTLER’S BOOK. AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AND PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUT- 
LER. A review of his legal, political and 
military career. By BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 
Illustrated with 125 engravings, maps, photo- 
graphs, etc. 8vo. pp. 1154. Boston: A. 
M. Thayer & Co. 


There are many of the present generation 
whose ideas about General Butler are dependent 
upon the remarks of veterans in war and states- 
manship or chance passages in newspapers, who, 
if asked to diagnose his reputation, would be at 
a complete loss for statistics. His autobiogra- 
phy, which has been long promised by the pub- 
lishers, is now before the reader, and any analy- 
sis of it in this notice would fail to do it justice. 
It treats of everything in connection with the war 
and with the leading men of the period. It is 
overflowing with graphic descriptions and bold- 
ly expressed personalities and opinions. Gen- 
eral Butler makes no secret of his dislikes, and 
his language is direct to the point in every in- 
stance. This book is a notable publication, and 
one that must be intelligently read to be com- 
prehended. General Butler says that in speak- 
ing of events he has as far as possible put them 
in juxtaposition, and with such bearings upon 
each other that they shall consist of items of 
history to aid others in reaching the truth. But 
in regard to his personal opinions, which he has 
expressed as such, he frankly states that their 
correctness or propriety are open to the fullest 
criticism. He tells an incident about West Point 
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which is suggestive. ‘‘Sometimes it was dis- 
cussed before me how superiorall West Pointers 
were to volunteer officers. I thought I would 
put a stop to that, so I invited some of the offi- 
cers to a dinner party at my headquarters with 
some of my personal staff who were volunteers. 
I believed that at that dinner party such dis- 
cussion might be renewed, so J called Captain 
Haggerty, a very bright young lawyer, and told 
him to go to the library and read the descrip- 
tions of one or two of Napoleon’s famous bat- 
tles, naming Marengo, and to ascertain the piv- 
otal point or movement upon which the battles 
turned so as to be able clearly to tell me what it 
was when I asked him. We all came to dinner 
in a very pleasant mood, but between one or 
two of the officers, regulars and volunteers, the 
discussion broke out and became quite ani- 
mated, and I feared it would go so far that it 
might become necessary for the general to take 
notice of it. The claim was very loudly made 
that nobody could be fit to command troops 
who had not been to West Point. I said: 
‘You gentlemen of the regulars can doubtless 
give me, a volunteer general, some information 
by answering a question. Can any of you tell 
me the movement of Napoleon at the battle of 
Marengo, which was the one upon which he 
wholly relied for his success in that famous bat- 
tle?’ They looked one to the other and the 
other to the one, but nobody replied. I then 
turned to Captain Haggerty, who sat well down 
the table, and said: ‘Captain, can you answer 
that question?’ ‘Yes, general, I think I can.’ 
‘Then explain to us what that battle was.’ 
Haggerty gave a very exact account of it and I 
said: ‘I am very much obliged to you, captain. 
You see, gentlemen, it will be convenient dur- 
ing this war to have some volunteer officers 
along with us, so that if we get into a like pre- 
dicament with Napoleon we shall have some- 
body who knows what was done under like 
circumstances.’” Speaking of Grant's career 
at West Point, Butler adds: ‘‘ Grant evidently 
did not get enough of West Point into him to 
hurt him any ; he was less like a West Point man 
than any officer I ever knew. The less West 
Point a man has the more successful he will be. 
We see how little Grant had. All of the 
very successful generals of our war stood at the 
lower end of their classes at West Point. As 
examples, take Grant, Sheridan and Sherman. 
All the graduates in the higher ranks in their 
classes never came to any thing as leaders of 
armies in the war. The whole thing puts me 
in mind of an advertisement I saw in a news- 
paper in my youth. It contained a recipe for 
making Graham bread out of coarse unbolted 
flour mixed with sawdust. The recipe ended 
as follows : ‘N. B.—The less sawdust the bet- 
ter.’ 
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KING’S HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By M. F. SWEETSER. 8vo, pp. 
944. Buffalo. Moses King Co. 


Condensation is one of the watchwords of the 
day, and it is destined to bear a still more con- 
spicuous part as libraries multiply and the hope- 
lessness of reading everything more and more 
forces itself upon humanity. The idea of this 
admirable handbook is credited on the title pace 
to the publisher, Mr. Moses King, who is re- 
sponsible for the general makeup. More than 
two thousand six hundred illustrations are scat- 
tered through the pages serving to punctuate 
the context with views of scenery, buildings, 
famous persons, and the like. The colored 
maps, fifty-one in number, are, with the excep- 
tion of two general maps of the United States, 
grouped in the middle of the volume, a device 
which will be appreciated by bookmakers, how- 
ever it may strike the average reader. These 
maps are all clear, excellently printed and ona 
scale large enough to be really useful. The con- 
text, as we have already intimated, is a model of 
condensation, and we may without undue flattery 
add, a monument of industry. The author has 
spent a great part of his life in compilation, 
condensation and arrangement, and his experi- 
enced hand shows itself in every page. His 
book is not a history in the sense that Bancroft’s 
or Parkman’s works are history, and yet he con- 
trives most happily to lend a touch of interest 
even to the driest statements. So far as we have 
been able to verify dates, figures, etc., we have 
found them correct, and it is safe to say that 
barring the errors that must of necessity creep 
into all elaborate human work, the book may be 
accepted as a trustworthy work of reference. 
The arrangement is by states, each forming a 
chapter by itself, the whole preceded by a brief 
historical sketch of the United States. 





THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD. From Marathon to Water- 
loo. By Sir EDWARD Creasy, M.A. 16mo, 
pp. 425. New York: Harper & Brother. 1892. 
The first edition of Creasy’s ‘‘ decisive bat- 

tles ” was published in London as early as 1854, 

and shortly afterward republished in this coun- 

try, at once attaining a deserved recognition as 
atext book. Since that time it has commanded 

a regular sale and has made its appearance 

periodically in new editions. It is perhaps 

worth while for the publishers to consider the 
policy of adding an appendix to some future 
issue including the decisive battles since Water- 
loo. In the eyes of the present generation this 
would seem a desirable feature and would cer- 
tainly add to the historical completeness of the 
book. 
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[From Foseph Andrews’ engraving of the portrait painted by G. P. A. Healy.} 
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